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Russo-FINNISH WAR 


FINANCE AND MAN-POWER IN THE WAR 
IlI.— FRANCE 


IN the issues of the Bulletin of Dec. 30, 1939 and Jan. 27, 1940, 
attempts were made to calculate the forces which Great Britain 
and Germany respectively should be capable of putting into the 
field from figures of national income, together with estimates of 
cost per man in the various arms derived from the last war, and 
the Chancellor’s statement, in his recent War Budget speech, of 
the changes which have taken place since then. In the case of 
Germany, particularly, the calculation was upon a very precarious 
basis, in view of the difficulty of establishing the appropriate 
purchasing power parity between the reichsmark and the pound. 
[he chief method then used was to take the official German esti- 
mate of the 1937 income at 1928 prices, convert into pounds at the 
1928 rate of 20, and then to allow for the change in the real 
value of the £ between 1928 and 1937. There is good reason to 
believe that the German method of converting their 1937 income 
to 1928 prices is invalid for our purpose, and, furthermore, that 
the market rate of exchange did not, even in 1928, accurately 
represent the relative purchasing powers of the £ and the 
reichsmark over all the commodities entering into the national 
income. It has therefore been thought advisable to prepare a 
rough but direct comparison of the purchasing powers of the 
currencies concerned, and to use the results, first in attacking the 
problem of French resources, and then in correcting the previous 
estimates made for Germany. 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL INCOME 


(he existing estimates of the French national income are on a 
considerably less safe basis than those for Great Britain and 
Germany. The best estimate for the year 1938 appears to be that 
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of total personal incomes prepared by M. Dugé de Bernonville.: 
This amounts to 267 milliard francs. It is somewhat difficult to 
adjust this to the definition of net national income used by Mr, 
Colin Clark for Great Britain, but, subtracting debt interest, 
adding indirect taxation, and making a very tentative guess at 
company savings, we may put the final estimate somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 290 milliards. In order to reduce this income to 
sterling, it must be broken up into components, which can each be 
converted at the appropriate rate of exchange, and here much that 
is little better than pure guesswork is necessary. 

Exhaustive government expenditure* and private investment 
probably amount, together, to something like 50 milliard francs. 
This leaves 240 milliard for private consumption. The weights of 
the Cost of Living Index, based on the year 1930, assign 60 per 
cent of working class expenditure to food, etc.,5 per cent to light 
and fuel, 10 per cent to rent, 15 per cent to clothing, and 10 per 
cent to other things. For a general distribution of personal 
expenditures, it might be reasonable to assign 60 per cent to food, 
fuel, and light, 8 per cent to rent, 12 per cent to clothing, and the 
remaining 20 per cent to other things, mainly services. 

The rates at which these parts of the national income are to be 
converted into sterling must next be determined. For this purpose, 
it is necessary to take the prices, in France and Great Britain 
respectively, and at the same date, of appropriate collections of 
articles. In the case of food, fuel, etc., this has already been done 
for October, 1938 (and other years) by the International Labour 
Office. Their calculation shows the £ to have been worth about 
148 francs for the purpose of purchasing these commodities at 
retail prices. Correcting this figure by the help of French and 
British retail price indices for the divergence between prices in the 
month of October and their averages for the whole year, we get 
144 francs to the £. There do not appear to be any published 
figures which make possible similar exact comparisons for clothing 
and house rent, but a glance at French and British family budgets, 
and one’s ‘‘general impression”’ indicate that clothing expenditure 
should be converted at about the same rate as that for food and 
fuel, and that rents are much cheaper (though the types of accom- 
modation compared are, of course, different) in France, so that 
perhaps 80 is the proper rate here. Services should be valued at a 
rate of exchange calculated from hourly wage rates, and from a 
number of such rates for similar classes of work given by the 
International Labour Review (March, 1939), it appears that the 
appropriate rate is about 100. Lastly, investment and Govern- 
ment exhaustive expenditure is probably best converted at a rate 


1 Revue d’ Economie Politique, 1939. 

* By exhaustive expenditure is meant that which involves the production of 
goods and services, i.e. that which is not simply a transfer from pocket to pocket 
for no currently rendered service. 
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which is an average between that for labour and that for raw 
materials. To obtain the latter, a comparison was made between 
the British and French prices (in July, 1938, subject to a subse- 
quent correction for the deviation of the appropriate indices for 
that month from the annual averages) of cotton, leather, pig iron, 
steel bars, copper, tin, motor spirit, coal, and rubber. An un- 
weighted average for these commodities gives a rate of exchange 
(for the whole year) of 157, so that investment and exhaustive 
expenditure may be converted at the rate of 129 francs to the f. 
The average market rate of exchange for the year, it may be noted, 
was about 171. 

Applying these rates to the appropriate parts of the national 
income, we get the following: 


Item Milliarvd Fr. Rate Million£ 
Food, etc., Fuel, Clothing 173 144 1200 
Rent 19 80 238 
Services 48 100 480 
Private net investment and 
government exhaustive 
expenditure 50 129 


Total 290 126 


The French net national income thus appears to have been, in 
1938, about £2,300 miilion, or somewhat less than half the British 
(£5,200 million). There is strong reason to suppose, in fact, that 
the original estimate is too low, chiefly owing to falsification of 
the tax returns. In any case, 1938 was far from being a prosperous 
year in France; the index of industrial production for the first 
half of the year (after which it was discontinued) was 15 per cent 
below the 1929 level. A year of prosperity comparable to that 
enjoyed by Britain in 1937 would probably see the French 
national income, even as estimated from the present unsatisfactory 


data, leap to £2,800 or £3,000 million. 


Cost PER MAN AND MAXIMUM WAR EXPENDITURE 


Calculation of probable cost-per man in the forces in the present 
war is necessarily upon an insecure basis. For details of the factors 
taken into account in these calculations and the reservations 
necessary in using their results, reference should be made to the 
article ‘Finance and Man-Power in the War” in the Bulletin of 
Dec. 30, 1939. 

French military expenditures in 1917 and 1918 were 28.66 and 
36.12 milliard francs respectively. Since the mobilized strengths 
of the forces in those two years were 4.51 and 4.34 million men, 
the average costs per man were 6,360 and 8,320 francs. At the old 
parity of 25 francs to the £, these costs amount to £254 and {333 
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respectively, or some {274 for the year ending March, 1918, during 
which the average British cost per man was about £413." 

We may assume, as was done for Germany, that the French 
costs per man in the various services are 10 per cent below the 
British—i.e. £540 in the army, {2,250 in the air force, and £590 in 
the navy, exclusive of new building. 

What total expenditure on the French armed forces is possible 
out of France’s own resources? The French national income in 
the years immediately before the last war was estimated by M. 
René Pupin? at about 37 milliard francs—perhaps 74 milliard at 
the prices of 1917-18. Invasion, however, deprived France of the 
territories which formerly maintained 16 per cent of her popula- 
tion, and which had produced a high proportion of her industrial 
output, including 63 per cent of her steel. It is therefore likely 
that her real income sank by at least a quarter—say to 55 milliard 
francs in 1918 at the prices of that year. Of the 36.12 milliard 
spent on war purposes in 1918, 8.69 milliard were borrowed from 
her allies, so that 27.43 milliard, or about half of the national 
income, was home-provided. This proportion is quite similar to 
the proportions of the British and German incomes (about 45 per 
cent) which were estimated in previous articles as having been 
used for the fighting services and their supplies. If a sum equal to 
half the income of 1938 can be so used, France can spend at least 
£1,150 million on the present war; it seems likely, indeed, that the 
expansion of the national income will be capable of raising the war 
expenditure to £1,500 million or more. 


POSSIBLE SIZES OF THE FRENCH FORCES 


The maximum cost of the French navy may be put, like that of the 
German, at about a quarter of the figure estimated as a maximum 
for the British—i.e. at £110 million. The building of arsenals and 
other capital war expenditure may be expected to take not more than 
£50 million, leaving perhaps as much as £1,340 million, and almost 
certainly more than £1,000 million for the army and air force. 


1 In the previous article, owing to the use by mistake of a parity of 12 instead of 
20 marks to the £ (though it is stated on p. 64 that a rate of 20 is used), the German 
cost per man in 1917-18 is put at £330, whereas it should probably be about £200. 
This, however, cannot be regarded as invalidating the subsequent conclusion that, 
for the purposes of the present war, it is reasonable to put German costs per man 
at not more than 10 per cent below the British level. At the end of the last war, the 
German troops were not only less well equipped than the British and lacking in 
the more expensive arms such as tanks, but were ‘‘living on the capital’’ of old 
equipment, whereas in this country increasing stocks of material were being built 
up. Since the life of equipment would be short in an intensive war, so that stocks 
would matter little in the long run, we have to assume that the German cost per 
man, for an equally well equipped force, can hardly be below the British save in 
respect of pay. 

2 La Richesse de la France devant la Guerre, Paris, 1916. 
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Taking the larger figure, we may set out the following possibilities: 

Navy AirForce Army Total 

(Numbers in thousands) 

100 50 2270 2420 

100 100 2060 2260 

100 150 1860 2110 
These figures seem at first sight to indicate that, even with the 
smallest of the air forces postulated, namely, one slightly smaller 
than that which France had in 1918 (52,000 men), she could not 
afford to maintain total forces even half as large as those which 
are now mobilized. It must be emphasized that the costs per man 
here taken are those of engaging in active warfare and of at least 
maintaining stocks of equipment. If some depletion of these stocks 
takes place, a nation might carry on a war for some considerable 
time at half the cost per man assigned. What is clear from this 
calculation is that, if the present war proves to be long and destruc- 
tive, France will be able to maintain her forces at their present 
strength and level of equipment only by borrowing on a large scale, 
as she did in the last war, and the arrangements made for the 
pooling of the Allies’ economic resources will no doubt facilitate 
this. In 1917 she borrowed £475 million from her allies (£182 million 
from Great Britain); to maintain forces of five million men in the 
field for a long period, she would have to borrow again. It must 
be emphasized that it is possible to estimate the economic war- 
potential of the allies only by taking the pooling of their resources 


fully into account, as will be done in a later article. It must of 
course not be thought that the above considerations diminish the 
importance to be attached to the French army now in being. For 
the first year or two of heavy fighting (which may, of course, be 
decisive), the existence of this highly trained force with its reserves 
of material would be the relevant factors, rather than size of the 
forces which could be maintained in, say, the fourth year. 


GERMANY—A REVISION (see the Bulletin of Jan. 27) 

The method of converting a foreign national income into 
sterling by calculating a purchasing power parity for each part of 
it provides a useful correction to the calculation of the German 
national income (in sterling) from official data in the previous 
article. The results of applying this method to the income of 1937 
may be briefly summarized. 

Item Milliard Rm. Parity Million 4 
Exhaustive Government 
Expenditure 18 14 1720 
Private Investment (net) 6) 
Private consumption: 
Food, Drink, Tobacco, 
Fuel, Light 
Rent 
Clothing, etc. 
Services, etc. 
Total 





The constituent parts of the German national income are derived from the 
Statistisches J ahrbuch fury das Deutsche Reich, 1938, Balogh, ‘‘the National Economy 
of Germany’, Economic Journal, Sept. 1938, and family budget data in Wirtschaft 
und Statistik, Feb. 1929, considered in conjunction with British consumption data. 
The parities for conversion to sterling values were worked out directly from price 
and wage data as in the case of France for the food and government expenditure 
and investment items, though for the latter some account was taken of the high 
price of substitute materials (the appropriate rate for imported materials is about 
13). The parities for the small clothing and rent items were assigned in accord- 
ance with the general impressions of friends who have lived in Germany. 


This is a much more reasonable result than that obtained before, 
using the official Cost of Living Index and the 1928 official parity 
of 20. It shows the German national income of 1937 to have been 
about the same size as the British, or slightly larger. The sum to 
be added in for Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and German-occupied 
Poland is probably about £1,000 million, making the total now 
available (at 1937 prices) about £6,500 million. If Germany has to 
rely much more completely upon synthetic or otherwise home- 
produced industrial materials now than in 1937, the appropriate 
parity for converting Government expenditure and investment 
may move against her, and reduce this total somewhat, owing to 
the much higher costs of these materials as compared with 
imported ones. 

If 45 per cent of this net national income (the same proportion 
as was probably used in 1918) is now used for war purposes, nearly 
£3,000 million can be spent on the fighting services. By reducing 
the larger population of to-day to the 1918 standard of living, 
rather more might be afforded, but it seems probable that any 
great increases above £3,000 million would be prevented by the 
shrinkage of real income in war owing to the high cost of ‘sub- 
stitute’ materials. A war expenditure of £3,200 million at 1937 
prices seems to be the maximum. This leaves alternatives such as 
the following: 

Navy Air Force Army Total 
(numbers in thousands) 
100 150 4910 5160 


100 300 4320 4720 
100 450 3680 4230 


It must again be stressed that these figures are intended to 
represent the forces which could be maintained in the long run— 
not those which, for the space of perhaps a year, could fight with 
accumulated stocks of material. The numbers which could be 
used for such a short period are limited by considerations of man- 
power pure and simple, and by the size of the accumulated material 
reserves, about which no information is obtainable. 


A.J.B. 
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GERMAN MINORITIES IN EUROPE 


1. MIGRATION INTO GERMANY IN 1914-1920. 


DURING and after the war of 1914-18 there was a large net immigra- 
tion into Germany of about a million persons, made up of Germans 
leaving the territories separated from Germany by the Peace Treaty, 
Germans from the ceded colonies, persons of German origin but of 
foreign nationality, and German civilians interned in enemy countries. 
The total, according to German official sources, was made up as follows:' 
Auslandsdeutsche {including 20,000 colonials) 190—200,000 
Alsace-Lorrainers 120,000 
Refugees from other former German territories 500,000 
Persons of German origin {Deutschstammige) 
100,000, of whom 30,000 re-migrated 70,000 
Balts, 25,000 of whom 5,000 re-migrated 20,000 
Eastern Jews (balance not re-migrated) 50-60,000 
TOTAL 950,000-970,000 
Of the Auslandsdeutsche, persons of German nationality living 
abroad, many were persons who had been interned in enemy countries 
and their families. Of the Alsace-Lorrainers, a proportion had been 
refused French citizenship. Only 1,086 elected to return to Germany 
from the Eupen and Malmédy districts ceded to Belgium, and only 
363 from North Slesvig. By far the largest influx was from former 
German Poland, but of these many were fugitives from the disturbed 
conditions which continued for some time in the East, rather than 
optants. In 1919-20 when a large part of these migrations of nearly a 
million persons to Germany took place, economic conditions were so 
bad that optants under the Peace Treaty were not encouraged by the 
German authorities to return. There may also have been political 
reasons for wishing the Germans to remain where they were—hopes of a 
future revision in favour of Germany and desire to retain German 
populations as a plausible reason for such revision. The Balts of 
German descent in the Baltic States fled from war and revolutionary 
conditions in those countries, and many in due course returned to their 
own homes. The German Russians fled before famine and revolution. 
The assimilation of all these people was far from easy, especially of the 
Deutschstémmige, e.g. German Balts and German colonists in Russia, 
whose families had left Germany generations earlier. There was in 
fact a certain amount of emigration overseas of the returning Germans, 
but the only organized emigration on a considerable scale was that of 
Eastern Jews, organized by the Jewish community in Germany, who 
saw clearly that if the 100,000 or more Jewish workers who had been 
brought in to make good the shortage of labour during the War remained 
in a period of severe unemployment, anti-semitism was bound to 
result.? 


2. GERMAN MINORITIES CREATED BY THE PEACE TREATIES. 


The Peace Treaty, by the severance of Alsace-Lorraine, Eupen and 
Malmédy, North Slesvig, the Prussian provinces of Poland, and Upper 


) The figures are taken from Denkschriften des Deutschen Reichstags, 1922, No. 8, 
Ministry of the Interior. 

* See Hope Simpson, The Refugee Problem: Report of a Survey, Oxford University 
Press (for R.I.1.A.), 1939, p. 526. 
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Silesia from the Reich created German minorities with a new nationa| 
allegiance. In the years immediately following the War there seemeg 
good reason to believe that the problem of the new German minorities 
would not be acute, except in Poland. Germans in Danzig and the 
Memel Territory were assured of local autonomy. It was presumed that 
those who opted for the new nationality in Belgium, in Denmark, and 
in Poland would settle down as loyal subjects. In Alsace-Lorraine 
whose inhabitants reverted automatically to the French nationality 
they had enjoyed before 1870, the irreconcilables and those rejected as 
undesirables left the country. Administrative changes in the former 
Reichsland were made gradually; such discontent as occurred was due 
mainly to the inevitable economic disadvantages arising from the 
severance of highly industrialized areas from their markets, although 
provision was made in the Treaty for temporary adjustments; and to 
the loss of some part of the admirably organized German insurance and 
other social services, and, later on, by proposals for the laicization of the 
schools. Only in Poland did the question of the German minority 
present serious difficulty. Here, however, they had the protection of 
the Minority Treaty, and, in case of denial of any of the privileges 
conferred by it, they were able to appeal, often with success, to the 
Permanent Minorities Commission at Geneva. In Upper Silesia the 
economic difficulties arising from the division between two sovereignties 
of an area which was a natural economic unit were mitigated by the 
working of a reasonably effective Joint Commission. 

With the exception of the vocal German minority in Poland, there 
was thus acquiescence in the new regimes; indeed, the transferred 
populations were more prosperous than their kinsmen across the 
frontier in the troubled and impoverished Reich. 

In the colonies ceded to Great Britain the German population, which 
diminished after the War, was presently reinforced by returning Germans 
and by newcomers, and the German colonists regained a good position 
in many colonies, notably in South-West Africa, Tanganyika, and 
British Cameroons. 


3. CHANGES OF NATIONALITY FOR GROUPS OF GERMAN-SPEAKING 
PEOPLE. 

Austrian German groups found their position changed to minority 
status in the Tirol south of the Brenner (ceded to Italy), in Sudeten- 
land, and in certain other enclaves included in Czecho-Slovakia and in 
the Bukovina, ceded to Rumania. German groups formerly under 
Hungarian administration in Transylvania and in the Banat and the 
Batka came under Rumanian and Yugoslav rule. Those in Czecho- 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania were assured definite privileges in 
the maintenance of their schools and churches and in the use of their 
language, guaranteed under the Minority Treaties. But though the 
newly created States and those receiving large accessions were obliged 
to subscribe to Minority Treaties, no such obligation was placed on 
Italy, as she was one of the principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
and the Tirolese had, therefore, no defence against compulsory 
Italianization. Among the German groups isolated by the break-up of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy there appeared to be no reason for 
expecting serious discontent, except in South Tirol. 
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Other German minorities, consisting of long-established colonies in 
various parts of Europe, suffered some change in their position. The 
German Balts in the Baltic provinces of Russia came under the newly 
established States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Under Russian 
rule they had held large estates and had constituted a ruling class. In 
the newly constituted States they lost their dominating position, largely 
through the agrarian reforms, but the communities were guaranteed 
many special privileges in the Minority Declarations made by all these 
countries. Of the other considerable colonies in the Tsarist Empire, 
those in Bessarabia came under Rumanian rule, and others, like the 
Volga Commune, suffered severely under Soviet rule from the col- 
lectivization scheme, because of their prosperity, which placed them in 
the rank of kulaks. 

On a general view there seemed to be every likelihood that the 
Germans scattered in Europe and over the world, with the exception of 
one or two groups, would settle as loyal subjects of the States of which 
they were nationals, as they had proved in the past to be excellent 
colonists, though always tenacious of their mother-tongue and of the 
traditions of the Fatherland. The only serious danger spots appeared 
to be Poland and South Tirol. 


4. GERMANS IN SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 
(a) Origins. 

The communities of German origin in South-Eastern Europe, living 
in the midst of Hungarian and Slav populations, have been extra- 
ordinarily persistent in maintaining, in some cases for centuries, their 
speech, their religion, and their way of life. Though the townsmen in 
Hungary became Magyarized in course of time, the peasant elements 
retained their German characteristics. St. Stephen summoned many 
townsmen to Hungary mainly to develop the towns. Bela IV called for 
many more. Among the groups called in by the Early Hungarian kings 
were the ‘Transylvanian Saxons’’, as they are called to this day.* 
They were not in fact Saxons, but peasants from the valley of the 
Moselle, from the Eiffel district, and from Luxembourg. In the 
sixteenth century Hungary fell before the Turkish invasion. The 
Saxons were one of three “‘privileged nations’’ in whose hands the 
government of the semi-independent Principality of Transylvania 
rested from 1540 to 1699.2 Meanwhile the southern countries of Hungary 
proper, which during the same period formed part of the territory 
held by Turkey, became desolate and almost uninhabited. After the 
recovery of the Banat by the Imperialists in 1718, Charles VI and 
Maria Theresa steadily encouraged the influx of new settlers from 
outside. The Habsburgs, who now ruled over Hungary as well as over 
Austria, brought in more colonists for the outer marches of the Empire 


‘They were organized into seven Stiihle, autonomous townships with their own 
laws, and two districts. For a detailed account of the areas allotted to them see 
C. A. Macartney, Hungary and Her Successors, Oxford University Press, 1937. 

* During the 150 years of Turkish domination in the middle Danube Transyl- 
vania was governed by native princes, tributary to the Sultan at first, and again 
after 1660, but in the interval independent. After the retirement of the Turks at 
the end of the 17th century from Hungary, Transylvania came under imperial 
7 Permanent inclusion in Hungary was not effective until the Compromise 
of 1867 
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to serve as a bulwark against the Turk and to restore to cultivation 
lands which had fallen into disuse. Generals who received large grants 
of land as war rewards also brought in German colonists to till the 
deserted fields. The settlements of the Swabians of the Backa and the 
Banat (now divided between Yugoslavia and Rumania) date back to 
this period. The group which has maintained the highest degree of 
cohesion is that of the ‘‘Transylvanian Saxons’’. They received in 1224 


a character constituting them a “‘nation’’ under their own elected 
Count, and, though their autonomy was whittled away after the 
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| YUGOSLAVIA 
(Census, 1921) 
Basis: Samer tongue 


HUNGARY 
(Census, 1931) 
Basis: Mother tongue 


RUMANIA 
(Census, 1930) 
Basis: Ethnic origin 








Official figure 


Percentage of 
total popula- 
tion 


478,630 


Found in W. and 
S.W Hungary 
round Budapest 
and north of Lake 
Balaton. * 


740,000 | c. 225,000 in Tee | 
sylvania ;t Ps 
280,000 in the 
Banat;{ 70-80,000 
4 in the Bukovina; 
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125, 000 7 in Croat 
Slavonia +c. 40,0 


5.5 80-100,000 in Bes- 
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* E. Ammende, in Nationalitdten in den Staaten Europas, Vienna-Leipzig, Braumiiller, 1931, p. 332, 
locates the Germans according to the 1920 census as follows: “Swabian Turkey”, i.e. the counties of 
Baranya, Tolna and Somogy, 162,727; neighbourhood of Budapest, 147,599; regions between the 
oor and the Theiss, 32,226; West Hungary, in counties of Wieselburg, Odenburg and Eisenburg, 
60, 

+ The “Saxons”, mainly Protestants, are most numerous in and around Brass6 (Kronstadt), Bistrita 
(Bistritz) and Sibiu (Hermannstadt). 

t The “Swabians” of the Banat and round Satu Mare were 18th century immigrants, and are 
Catholics. 

§ Mostly Protestants and farmers, mainly in the south, where they were settled by Catherine the 

reat. 





introduction of dualism in 1867,! they retained many special privileges, 
and remained a fairly close community. Nearly always, writes 
Macartney,’ such immigrant communities “applied to themselves their 
own common law, except for serious offences, and there was never any 
attempt, or desire, to assimilate the stranger. ‘What Greek,’ wrote 
Stephen, ‘would rule Latins by Greek laws, or what Latin would rule 
Greeks by Latin laws?‘ The modern idea of the homogeneous, uni- 
national State was entirely foreign to medieval thought; most foreign 
of all, perhaps, to a State with such strong Oriental traditions as 
Hungary.’ Magyarization, though fairly effective in the towns in the 
fifty years before the war of 1914, did not make much headway in the 
peasant colonies. 

A new impulse was given to nationalist feeling in these old German 
settlements by the doctrine of self-determination after the War, and 
race-consciousness was increased, not diminished, when German 
villages found themselves transferred to Yugoslavian and Rumanian 
rule under a minorities code, although the code did not do more than 
secure the privileges they already had under Austrian and Hungarian 
administration. On the whole the German villages, both in Rumania 


1 For the history of the stages by which the Saxons were deprived of this 
special status, see R. W. Seton-Watson, Racial Problems in Hungary, London, 
Constable, 1908, pp. 143-6, and 244-5. 

* Hungary, London, Benn, 1934, p. 52. 
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and ‘Yugoslavia, are more prosperous’ than neighbouring Slay or 
Rumanian villages because of the higher standards of education, but 
natural increase is less, and it would seem that in time the acquisition 
of land by Slavs and Rumanians and the difficulties of competing with 
neighbours with a lower standard of living would have led, in the long 
run, to the decline of the colonies, or to inter-marriage and assimilation, 
But fresh strength has been given to “German consciousness” every- 
where by the Nazi race campaign, and what was at one time a mainly 
internal, cultural and educational problem has become a political one, 

In Russia and Russian-occupied territory the Germans settled in 
Tsarist Russia on the Volga and in the South were, as already explained, 
hard hit by the Russian Revolution, and there was an exodus in the 
years 1919-20. A fresh wave of emigration followed the collectivization 
of farming in the early ’30s. But in the largest and most famous of the 
German colonies, opposite Saratov, the German Volga Autonomous 
S.S.R., it is estimated that there is still a population of about 450,000 
persons of German origin. The Germans in German-occupied Poland 
are being transferred, and it is, of course, possible that arrangements 
may be made for the transfer of Germans from the U.S.S.R. 


5. THE CHANGE IN THE OUTLOOK OF GERMANS ABROAD. 


At what point the change over among these scattered groups to 
aggressive German nationalism began it is difficult to say. But the 
situation has certainly become acute since the establishment of the 
National-Socialist Government in Germany, with its emphasis on 
racialism and its definite encouragement of irredentism, and conse- 
quent encouragement of intervention in the internal economy of other 


States. National-Socialist organization demands the loyalty not only 
of Auslandsdeutsche, German nationals living abroad, but of populations 
of German origin who are no longer German nationals but citizens of 
other States owing allegiance to the country in which they live. The 
organization forms cells in various countries and expects people of 
German origin to work for the German Reich even against the interests 
of the State of which they are nationals.1 The attempted Nazification 
of Germans domiciled abroad directed by special organizations in 
Germany has had a very injurious effect on the position of German 
communities generally—on the loyal as well as the disloyal members. 
In many countries where German minorities were welcomed for the 
undoubted industry and ability of their members, they are now feared 
as possible agents of political disruption. 

Sir John Hope Simpson puts the international aspect of the situation 
in sober words. ‘“‘The extreme manifestation’’, he writes, “‘is the claim 
to racial unity, demanding on the one hand the exclusion of certain 
elements regarded as alien, and on the other, the political adherence of 
members of the dominant race living under foreign Governments. ... 
The conception of racial political unity involves many contradictions. 
One of them is that the State demanding undivided allegiance within 
its own borders and allegiance of kindred groups without, denies to 
other sovereign States rights which it claims for itself: for example, 

' For the extremes to which this policy is carried in some cases, see the Kepor 


of the South-West African Commission, Pretoria, 1936. 
* The Refugee Problem, pp. 5-6. 
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the right of interference in the affairs of minorities in the territory of 
another State. This in turn may lead ‘to action on the part of the 
minority affected, which the State under which they live regards as 
obnoxious, and the minority itself may be subjected to treatment 
encouraging its emigration .. .” 

An enormous effort has been made in Germany to secure accurate 
information on persons of German origin wherever they may be, so 
that they can be brought within organizations formed to further 
German political aims. The German Foreign Institute at Stuttgart 
took over the gigantic task of compiling a ‘“‘“German world migration 
register” in which would be recorded all German emigrants for the last 
hundred years or more, so that ‘‘the German abroad will learn how 
strongly anchored he is in his German homeland and we shall learn how 
strongly we are united with those who left’. To discover emigrants 
and their descendants a systematic search is made of family Bibles and 
other documents. Special offices, reporting to the Stuttgart Office for 
different groups, are established in various centres, some of them in the 
countries of emigration, others in Germany.* 

The problem is a serious one, but its extent is uncertain, partly 
because the local and the German estimates of the populations con- 
cerned differ so widely, and partly because it is impossible to estimate 
what proportion of them will respond to the National-Socialist propa- 
ganda and what proportion are firmly anchored in the country in 
which they live. The proportion of loyal citizens must be very large, 
for Germans are among the best colonists in the world, though they are 
slow to discard the language and the customs of the homeland. 

In the Bulletin of March 19, 1938 (Vol. XV, No. 6), was published a 
map of German-speaking areas in Europe, based on a map published 
by the Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum im Auslande, Berlin. This map 
shows the German conception of the magnitude of the German ‘‘race” 
in Europe. It included a strip of Belgium, Luxembourg, the greater 
part of Alsace-Lorraine, Northern Slesvig, German-speaking Switzer- 
iand, Austria, the outer ring of Bohemia and Moravia, South Tirol, and 
considerable enclaves in Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Central, and Eastern Poland. In a later issue of the Bulletin 
(July 30, 1938, Vol. XV, No. 15), figures were given in parallel columns 
of census and national official figures and German claims in European 
countries. The German claims cited there are usually larger than the 
official estimates of the countries concerned, and since that table was 
compiled higher estimates, some of them fantastically high, have in 
some instances been made. 

The technique of using minorities for the disruption of national States 
was illustrated by German action first against Czecho-Slovakia and then 
against Poland, where the former minorities have now become the 
dominant race, their numbers being reinforced from other groups. 
German minorities in other countries, more and more under pressure to 
organize themselves on National-Socialist lines, were suspected of 
subversive activities, of creating parties within the State which would 
work for German ends and facilitate German penetration. 

' Stuttgart Kurier, cited in the New York Times, June 22, 1938. 

* A list of offices for the investigation of the origin of residents in foreign 
countries of German origin was given in the Berliner Tageblati of Nov. 9, 1938. 
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6. TRANSFER OF MINORITIES AND RUMOURS OF FURTHER 
TRANSFERS. 


In these circumstances the recail to Germany of the German Balt; 
from the Baltic Statest caused some surprise, since it was the reversal 
of the penetration policy, and the general belief was that the with. 
drawal was part of the agreement with Russia for the division of spheres 
of interest. In any case the Balts themselves were so terrified of a 
possible Sovietization of the Baltic States that a large proportion of them 
acquiesced. The terms on which these unfortunate people were with. 
drawn made it clear that certain temporary financial advantages could 
be gained from an operation of this kind. The immovable property of 
the migrants from Estonia and Latvia could be liquidated by a local 
German Commission and the proceeds in the foreign exchange used for 
German Government purchases in the country concerned; the owners 
being given in exchange compensation in German paper, or, on their 
settlement in German conquered territory, they could receive the houses 
and businesses of the expelled population. Where the migrants were 
peasants or labourers they could be used to make good the labour 
shortage in Germany. Transfer from Lithuania was postponed until 
the spring of 1940, and it is doubtful whether many will leave. 

At the time of this transfer from the Baltic States to German-occupied 
Poland it was rumoured that the same process of transplantation was 
to be effected from other scattered German populations, and con- 
siderable anxiety was caused among possible future victims. So far no 
such process has taken place, except in South Tirol,? where arrange- 
ments for transfer had been in progress long before. 

Herr Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag on Oct. 6, 1939, when he 
referred to the whole East and South-East of Europe as being ‘‘full of 
splinters of German nationality’, and suggested that resettlements in 
those areas were necessary, caused some anxiety in the countries 
mainly affected. The ‘‘splinters’’ account for nearly two million persons. 
Substance was given to these suspicions by the withdrawal of German 
Balts from the Baltic States and by the execution of earlier arrange- 
ments for the transfer of German-speaking people from South Tirol. 
The total value of German property in the Baltic States was estimated 
at £80,000,000 to £100,000,000, but the transfer was incomplete, as 
only a proportion of the owners returned to Germany. But the property 
of persons of German origin in Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia 
amounts to a much greater figure and might form a tempting bait to 
the impoverished Reich. If similar agreements were reached with these 
countries, it was calculated that the foreign assets put at the disposal 
of the German Government would greatly strengthen the hold that 
Germany already has on the economy of these countries.* The transfer 
of Tirolese to Germany was estimated to provide German credits in 
Italy equivalent to 7 or 8 milliard lire.‘ 


1 For an account of the transfer, see ‘“Transfers of Population in North-Eastern 
Europe’”’ in the Bulletin, Nov. 18, 1939, Vol. XVI, No. 23. 

? A separate note on the transfer of Tirolese to Germany will be published in 
the next issue of the Bulletin. 

*See the Financial Times, Oct. 24, 1939. 

“The Times, Jan. 26, 1940. For details of the financial arrangements mac 
for transfer see the Frankfurter Zeitung, Jan. 13, 1940. 
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There were reports from various European centres in October! that 
Germany was secretly negotiating with Hungary and the Balkan States 
for the transfer of German-speaking minorities to the Reich. There 
were also reports at different dates of inquiries of the leaders of the 
minorities as to their willingness to take part in migration to the Reich, 
coupled with assurances of due compensation. 

Nazi organization had made great headway among the Germans in 
South-Eastern Europe, especially among the younger people. In 
Rumania an Erneuerungsbewegung was begun by Herr Fabricius?* in 
Sibiu in 1930-31, the foundation of which appeared to be mystical 
German nationalism, and his organization was joined later by a more 
radical group under Herr Gust. The two then founded a National- 
Socialist Party in Rumania, which was banned in 1934, only to reappear 
under the name of the Deutsche Volkspartei, which was in strong 
opposition to a party sponsored by the older German leaders. Long 
struggles followed. The present organization is the Verband der 
Deutschen in Rumanien, led at first by Fabricius. Mr. Macartney points 
out that this organization represents a new force in East European 
politics—‘‘a very greatly increased feeling of national solidarity which 
prevails among all the Germans in Rumania”’.* Under Hungarian rule 
there was practically no bond between Swabians and Saxons; both 
were occupied with their own affairs and had no particular conscious- 
ness of community of interest with the Reich. In Yugoslavia an 
Erneuerungsbewegung has taken strong hold among the young people, 
though up to the end of 1936 the “leader” had not got control of the 
official movement. But the majority of the young people were more or 
less Nazi in sympathy,‘ and in the last four years the Nazi organization 
has strengthened its hold. 

But it is one thing to sympathize with the Nazi philosophy—such 
sympathy was perhaps inevitable.’ But it is another thing to be 
uprooted from the home and the farm which has been in the family for 
generations and be transferred to Germany, a strange country to the 
migrant, or to a hostile environment in Poland. Probably the reactions 
are much the same everywhere as those described by a correspondent 
of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Dec. 3, 1939) from Sibiu. The local 
Germans had allowed themselves to be closely organized on Nazi lines. 
Their papers and publications were modelled on the Reich press. They 
followed orders sent from Germany. But when the question of transfer 
of populations was raised, the advantages of Rumanian citizenship 
suddenly became evident. Whether the original proposal came from 
a local Fiihrer or from the Reich was uncertain. But, as soon as it 
became known that the Rumanian Government would not oppose such 
a transfer, enthusiasm collapsed. Instructions from Berlin were to do 


1See, for example, messages from correspondents of the New York Times, 
Oct. 10 and 12, Manchester Guardian, Oct. 10, and Le Temps, Oct. 11, 1939. 

* It was recently reported that Fabricius had been summoned to Berlin and 
interned, Sunday Times, Nov. 5, 1939. 

* Hungary and Her Successors, Oxford University Press (for R.I.1.A.), pp. 342-5 

‘Ibid., p. 434. 

* One correspondent in South-Eastern Europe writes: ‘‘There can be no mistak- 
ing the fact that Hitler has created, both among Reichs- and Auslandsdeutsche, 
an unshakeable belief in the regeneration of the German race.” 
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nothing which might imperil German-Rumanian relations, and the 
local press showed a sudden change of front.! 

In October the immediate reaction to the proposals in Hungary and 
Yugoslavia was a rush to exchange German for Magyar and Serbian 
names and thus to reinforce existing national allegiance and prevent 
compulsory exchange. Only among the younger people was there any 
general response to the Reich propaganda; but the attitude varies 
according to the situation of the minority concerned. The only German 
minorities in Rumania likely to agree willingly to transfer are those 
of Bukovina, bordering on Soviet-occupied Poland, and those of 
Bessarabia, who have no chance of enlarging their land holdings and 
who fear possible Soviet invasion. 

In November and December various minority leaders issued formal 
denials that transfer was contemplated, and there is reason to suppose 
that the denial is true of the immediate future.* In Yugoslavia the 
leaders of the Hungarian and German minorities saw M. Tsvetkovitch, 
the Prime Minister, and asked that they should be allowed to form 
political parties and to put up parliamentary candidates. The German 
minority leader, Bundesobmann Dr. Janko, was reported to have 
told a large meeting of the Schwabisch-Deutsche Kulturbund that 
there was no question of the transfer of Germans to Germany.* 

The total number of German-speaking people in Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania is, on a low estimate: Hungary, 479,000; Rumania, 
740,000; Yugoslavia, 514,000—a total of over one and three-quarter 
million. The transfer of these people, mostly well-to-do and a large pro- 
portion of them owning their own land, would be an enormous operation 
which might place certain foreign exchange at the disposal of the Reich, 
but would mean the impoverishment of a great body of industrious and 
honest people, temporarily under the influence of “‘national’’ emotion 
but undoubtedly attached to the soil on which they live. 

They have their grievances, arising generally more from the petty 
tyrannies of local officials than from conscious Government policy. 
There is an abundance of literature on the treatment of minorities in 
South-Eastern Europe.‘ In Rumania an immediate result of the war 
was an effort by the Government to conciliate the minorities by 
measures to remedy the principal grievances, those connected with the 
schools. After the outbreak of war negotiations were set on foot by 
M. Dragomir, the Rumanian Minister of Nationalities, with the 
minority leaders; in some cases, notably that of the Ukrainians and 
Russians, the conversations seemed to reach satisfactory conclusions 
On Christmas Day it was reported that a declaration of loyalty to the 
Rumanian State had been proffered by representatives of all thi 
minorities in Rumania.° M.B. 


1 There seemed, however, to be no intention of asking for the transfer of Germans 
from Transylvania; and apparently proposals for transfer were eventually limited 
to Germans in other parts of Rumania. 

2 On Jan. 3, 1940, however, the Rome radio asserted that Germany was issuing 4 
credit equivalent to about £8,000,000 towards the repatriation of Balkan Germans 

3 The Times, Feb. 1, 1940. 

4 Consult especially C. A. Macartney, National States and National Minorities 
Oxford University Press, (for R.I.1.A.), 1934; the same author’s Hungary and Her 
Successors, already cited, and E. Ammende, Die Nationalitdéten in den Staaten 
Europas, prepared for the European NationalitiesCongress. Vienna-Leipzig 1931 

5 Le Temps, Dec. 27, 1939. 
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THE “ALTMARK” INCIDENT—II 


ON the same day, Feb. 20, as Mr. Chamberlain made his statement in 
Parliament on the incident of the Alimark' Prof. Koht, the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister made a second statement in which he went further 
into the legal aspect of the right of the German vessel to make use of 
Norwegian territorial waters. After repeating that, as a unit of the 
German Navy, the Altmark had the right to refuse search, he said 
that, on the subject of the thesis of the passage of warships through 
neutral territorial waters, as maintained by Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Norwegian Government had believed itself to be in full agreement 
with Britain. In 1938 the Norwegian Government revised Norway's 
regulations on the duties and rights of neutrality. 

These regulations included one dealing with the right of a warship 
of a belligerent to remain in Norwegian waters. The British Govern- 
ment believed that this regulation also dealt with passage through 
Norwegian waters. In the summer of 1939 the British Government 
asked the Norwegian Government how this regulation was to be under- 
stood, emphasizing that warships must have the right to sail in Nor- 
wegian territorial waters as long as they desired and without regard to 
the 24 hours’ limit. The British Government added that such a 
regulation was in force in all other countries. 

The Norwegian Government replied that they interpreted the 
regulation in question in the same way as the British Government, and 
that the Norwegian Government had formulated its text in conformity 
with the International Convention of 1907, which was also signed by 
Britain. He went on: 

“It can be disputed whether a Government vessel, as in this case, 
is to be considered as a warship, but it is clear that in no case can she 
be considered as a merchant vessel. As international law recognizes 
only two types of vessels she must be regarded as a warship—in this 
case an auxiliary vessel of the German Navy. The Altmark, therefore, 
had the same rights as a warship, including that of refusing a search. 

“The Norwegian Government have not yielded to pressure from any 
side. In this, as in all other cases, the Norwegian Government have 
striven only to comply with international law. Works by British 
experts on international law emphasize that the presence of prisoners 
in such a ship makes no difference and does not prevent the ship from 
enjoying the right of free passage.” 

On Feb. 21 the Foreign Department issued a statement referring to 
Article 10 of the Hague Convention of 1907 on the free passage of 
belligerent ships through neutral waters, pointing out that the 1938 
neutrality regulations issued by the Scandinavian countries were based 
on it. These stated (para. 1) that belligerent warships were admitted 
to Norwegian waters, with the exceptions mentioned in para. 2. 

On this the British Government had commented, in a Note of rd 
23, 1938, saying that, while they did not deny that there might, i 
special circumstances, be a right to refuse belligerent warships iutey 
into neutral waters, they had always maintained and must continue 
to maintain, the existence of such a right of entry for the purposes of 
innocent passage. 


'See the Bulletin of Feb. 24, 1940, page 230) 
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The Norwegian reply, on Sept. 2, 1938, was that the Government 
would observe that, according to the general principle expressed in 
Article 1, belligerent warships were admitted into Norwegian ports and 
waters. 


The next development was on Feb. 25, when it was announced ip 
Oslo that the Minister in London had told Lord Halifax the previous 
day that Norway would propose arbitration if Great Britain main- 
tained her position on the dispute. The main points in the statement 
made to Lord Halifax were the following: 

“The German steamer was stopped by a Norwegian torpedo-boat in 
Norwegian territorial waters on Feb. 14, and the German captain 
declared that his ship was on the route Port Arthur-Texas-Germany. 
The Altmark was armed with small anti-aircraft guns for self-defence, 
but they had been taken down before the ship entered Norwegian 
territorial waters. 

“Later the Alimark was stopped by another Norwegian torpedo-boat, 
the commander of which asked whether she had on board persons 
belonging to another belligerent’s navy or seamen who were subjects 
of another belligerent. The captain replied, ‘No’. 

“When the Alimark was stopped a third time, north of Bergen, the 
captain refused to let his ship be searched. He said that she had 
already been inspected, and as she was an auxiliary ship of the German 
Navy she had the same immunity as a warship. The Norwegian 
authorities, he said, were not entitled by international law to make 
further investigations or to prevent the ship from proceeding in 
Norwegian territorial waters. 

“The Norwegian Government stresses that the Alitmark had not 
called at Bergen or any other Norwegian port, as the British Foreign 
Secretary apparently believed, and that therefore no question of a 
24-hour limit arose. Neither the Hague Convention of 1907 nor the 
Norwegian neutrality regulations of 1938 contained a stipulation 
introducing a time-limit for passage. Since the Altmark did not call 
at a Norwegian port the Norwegian Government has no reason to 
consider the question of what ought to have been done with the ship 
or prisoners if she had. 

“In general the Norwegian Government can only reply that in such 
a case they would have striven to fulfil all international obligations. 
The British Government itself has strongly maintained the right of 
warships to passage. It did so in a letter of May 23, 1939, regarding 
the Norwegian neutrality regulations. . . . 

‘“‘When it is stressed from the British side that the prisoners had been 
badly treated and that Norway ought from humanitarian considera- 
tions to have taken note of this, the Norwegian Government can only 
say that they understand the British feelings, but that a neutral State 
must base its actions in disputes among belligerents only on positive 
stipulations in treaties or international law.”’ 

The Norwegian Government accordingly hoped that the British 
Government would feel convinced that they had acted in strict con- 
formity with international law. 
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STATEMENT BY’ THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


To this statement and to the remarks of the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister on Feb. 20, the British Government made the following 
rejoinder on Feb. 26:— 

According to press reports Prof. Koht stated that in the summer 
of 1939 the British Government asked the Norwegian Government 
how the passage in the Norwegian neutrality regulations dealing with 
the passage through territorial waters was to be understood, ‘‘emphasiz- 
ing that warships must have the right to sail in Norwegian territorial 
waters as long as they desired and without regard to the 24-hour 
limit. 

“There is no foundation for such a statement. The only observation 
dealing with the right of passage in the British Government’s communi- 
cation, which was made to the Norwegian Government in Oslo on 
May 23, 1939, is as follows: 

“While his Majesty’s Government do not deny that there may in 
special circumstances be a right to refuse to belligerent warships entry 
into neutral territorial waters, they have always maintained, and must 
continue to maintain, the existence of such a right of entry for the 
purpose of innocent passage, and they are not aware of any case in 
which it has been refused by neutrals to belligerents for this purpose.’ 

“The Norwegian Minister has now conveyed to Lord Halifax a 
message from Professor Koht in which the latter spontaneously ac- 
knowledges that his statement of Feb. 20 was made from memory 
and that he had been mistaken in saying that the British Government 
had made any reference to the 24-hour limit whatever. It should 
therefore be clearly understood that the quoted extract represents the 
only statement made to the Norwegian Government by the British 
Government on this point prior to the present incident.”’ 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH OF FEBRUARY 24 


THE Prime Minister addressed a meeting at Birmingham on Feb. 24, 
in which he explained once more the circumstances which compelled 
them to have recourse to arms, and spoke of the progress of the war, 
the increasing strength of the Allies, and the contrast between Allied 
and German war aims. 

As Germany, step by step, abandoned every international rule to 
which she had subscribed, and abandoned any pretence to respect the 
common laws of humanity in her treatment of conquered peoples, the 
issues of the conflict became clearer. The whole system of civilization 
was at stake, and only by the victory of the Allies could it be preserved. 
That truth was becoming apparent to neutral countries, whose ships 
were no longer free from attack even when they were sailing between 
neutral ports. He went on: 

“Merchant vessels may be sunk, cargoes may be destroyed, the 
crews may be turned adrift to drown or perish of exposure, and the 
neutral country must not complain. But if we, the British, in order 
to save from the concentration camp 300 men illegally made prisoners, 
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commit a mere technical breach of neutrality which takes no neutral] 
life and touches no neutral property—-why then the Nazis exhaust 
themselves in exclamations of hysterical indignation.” 

He dwelt on the increasing closeness of relations between Great 
Britain and France, an intimate understanding which must be main- 
tained in working out the problems of the new Europe after the war. 
He then referred to the close relations established with Turkey and to 
the conclusion of commercial and economic agreements supplementary 
to the political understanding, and also to the solidarity of the British 
Empire. By the end of the first year of war they would have spent 
£100,000,000 in Canada alone. They had contracted to take the whole 
exportable surplus of the wool clip of Australia and New Zealand for 
the duration of the war and for a year afterwards. They had made 
supplementary purchases of wool from South Africa. Other Empire 
purchases were for nearly 4 million tons of wheat from Canada and 
Australia, 437,000 standards of soft wood from Canada, and 350,000 
fathoms of pit-wood from Canada and Newfoundland. These things 
were possible by reason of the command of the sea by the Royal Navy, 
which had enabled 50 million tons of shipping to be cleared from 
British ports. Of 9,000 British and neutral ships in convoy only two- 
tenths of one per cent had been lost. He described the partnership of 
the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force in policing the seas, and said 
that under the scheme for training expert pilots and crews at home 
and in Canada they would have tens of thousands of airmen to carry 
on the work. 

He went on to contrast the war aims of Germany and of the Allies. 
Herr von Ribbentrop, in his preface to the German White Paper, said 
Germany would not lay down her arms until she had achieved the 
military destruction of her opponents. Dr. Goebbels, on Jan. 19, 
said there was only one opinion about the English—destroy them. The 
Nazi aims were the destruction of the British nation, and the domina- 
tion of the world. They were fighting against German domination of 
the world, but did not desire the destruction of any people. They 
were fighting for the freedom of individual conscience, for freedom of 
religion, to abolish the spirit of militarism and the accumulation of 
armaments. 

In concrete terms these aims meant the restoration of Polish and 
Czech independence, and tangible evidence that assurances given would 
be fulfilled. It was for Germany to take the next step and show she 
had abandoned the thesis that might was right. He concluded, 

“France and Britain, powerful as they are, cannot and do not want 
to settle the new Europe alone. Others must come in and help us, in 
particular, to bring about that disarmament which is an absolutely 
essential feature of any lasting peace. The problem of disarmament 
has hitherto baffled all attempts to solve it, because no nation is willing 
to abandon its own power of defence while it fears that others who 
have not disarmed will take advantage of its helplessness... .’’ In 
the re-establishment of the necessary confidence among nations 
“Germany herself can do more than any other nation, for the simple 
reason that she herself has done most to destroy confidence, and when 
she is ready to give reliable proofs of her good will she will not find 
others lacking in the will to help her on and to overcome the economic 
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difficulties that are bound to accompany the transition from war to 
peace... . Let me conclude by repeating that the next step does not lie 
with us. We are resolved that freedom shall prevail, and it was because 
tyranny and intimidation sought to overcome freedom that we entered 
the war. Therefore I say, and here I speak not only for this country 
but for the whole Empire, that until we are satisfied that freedom is 
safe we shall continue to do battle with all our soul and with all our 
strength.” 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF FEBRUARY 24 


HERR HITLER, speaking at Munich on Feb. 24, began with his usual 
references to the ‘“‘great swindle” of which Germany had been the victim 
after the War and said they had then “put an idiotic trust in our 
enemies’. International plutocracy became the master of German 
democracy; and there came in Germany a period of mortal capitalist 
madness. Finally, nothing remained but a people of slaves in the 
service of international exploiters. The bourgeois capitalist order of the 
world broke down. This period had outlived itself. He had realized, 
however, that what other people called the end was really the beginning. 
In reality it was the end of the capitalistic system. 

He asked, could they imagine that the Germans would have been 
beaten if Adolf Hitler had been German Leader instead of German 
soldier? “‘I set out,” he said, ‘‘to create an order of the German people 
instead of that of the capitalist system’’, and he went on to outline the 
achievements of the regime. “It was not our intention to rearm 
Germany,” he declared, ‘‘but when we saw that our old opponents 
were renewing their preparations to attack our country I again re- 
armed Germany.”’ 

He next expressed satisfaction that he was fighting against nothing 
but nobodies. ‘‘Those old ossified, desiccated, nonentities babble of a 
new order in Europe and the world. The new order will come, but 
without them”’. 

England, he went on, was fighting for world power; ‘‘our fight is 
against it. We demand the return of the Colonies. ... I make Ger- 
many’s claim modestly enough. I claim the security of our living 
space, and by our living space I mean what has been economically 
developed, not by Britain, but by us Germans”. 

Comparing 1940 with 1914 he said, ‘to-day Italy is our friend,” and 
this was a friendship between two peoples. With Russia, too, the situa- 
tion had changed; both regimes realized that they were too good to go 
to war against each other merely so that Paris Jews might rub their 
a in glee. Japan, also their enemy in 1914, was now “‘our close 
riend’’, 

After saying that he himself was nothing but a magnet, which in 
passing over Germany extracted the steel from her, he declared that 
all the real men in Germany were to be found in his camp. The 
people had changed as well as the leadership, and British propaganda 
only made itself ridiculous. He went on: 

“T am determined to see this fight through. Many have said that it 
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would have been better to wait; but I said that it is better to fight it 
out now, since they would have attacked us anyway. It is intolerable 
that a people can come forth every 20 years and make prescriptions to 
a nation of 80,000,000. I cannot bear that. I was a soldier for foyr 
years and met them at the front. They will not tell me that they are 
better than we are. They were more numerous, but to-day they are 
not, and they have no better armaments.” 

“There is one thing more,”’ he went on, “there is a living God. He 
created all peoples and gave to all peoples the same rights. We 
Germans behaved very badly 20 years ago; then came the resurrection, 
and the whole time Providence has been working to bless us... .| 
personally experienced a few months ago the intervention of Providence 
in its deepest significance. Providence has blessed our struggle, a 
struggle not for the oppression of other nations, but for the liberation 
of the German people. 

“I believe, he concluded, ‘‘in a higher justice, I believed in it when] 
started my struggle 20 years ago. Now we will make our own the 
saying of a great German: ‘Even if the world were full of devils, we 
shall succeed.’ ”’ 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 27 


THE Naval Estimates were presented in the House of Commons on 
Feb. 27 by Mr. Churchill, in the form of a token vote. 

He began by saying it was not expedient to lay precise facts and 
figures of the proposed strength and cost of the Navy in the coming year 
before the House. After remarking that an officer in any station served 
best by asking for no more than he needed for his task, he pointed out 
that the Navy had so far borne the main weight of the war, and that 
attacks on the sea power by which they lived must be expected on a 
greater scale than anything yet experienced. In the meantime he 
estimated that by the end of 1939 the Germans had lost at least half 
the U-boat fleet with which they had begun the war. If the initial 
strength was 70 this would leave them 35. 

He had been in error in stating that the rate of German new building 
of U-boats should be counted at 2 per week. That might be true in 
the future, but was not true up to the end of 1939. He doubted whether 
even 10 fresh U-boats had come into action in the first 4 months of the 
war. The enemy might have ended the year with about 45 U-boats, 
of which about 20 would be required for training, leaving perhaps 25 
for active operations working in two or three reliefs. Admiralty 
calculations were that no more than 10 were probably operating at 
any one time, and this figure should be compared with the figure o! 
60 which marked the high peak period of the U-boat campaign of the 
last war. He saw it had been reported in the press that one U-boat 
had been sunk the day before. The Admiralty did not announce the 
sinking of U-boats unless there was some special reason for doing s0 
In fact, however, that was an understatement. In the last two days 
one sinking had been certain, and two almost certain. 

The very modest number of destroyers available for fighting the 
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U-boats at the beginning of the war had been supplemented by several 
hundreds of small craft, most of them converted from civilian use, but 
all armed with Asdics, with the depth charge, and the gun. The token 
Estimates provided for an immense programme of building of craft 
designed for the destruction of U-boats. The rate of merchant shipping 
building was to be increased to replace inevitable losses. In the de- 
partment concerned with that building leading employers and Trade 
Unionists were both represented, and the greatest effort on both sides 
was essential. 

In dealing with the danger of mines, he said that the Admiralty 
were already far advanced upon the stage of applying to practical 
conditions the knowledge they had acquired in dealing with the 
magnetic mines. 

For mine sweeping they had, at the end of November, called for 
many thousands of volunteers. The response had been very great. 
“Our volunteers from the fishing fleet,’’ he said, ‘‘seem to have taken 
a liking to mine sweeping—probably because everybody knows how 
very necessary it is to the country and that the job has to be done by 
men bred to the sea.”” In many seaports over 75 per cent of the men 
who had volunteered for three months now offered to continue for 
the duration. 

Outrages on fishing fleets and even on lightships had compelled the 
arming of fishing boats and small craft with guns to repel attack, 
which had been effective in making enemy aircraft sheer off. 


Herr Hitler and his Nazis had exceeded the worst villainies com- 
mitted by Imperial Germany in the last war. It was most extra- 
ordinary how German illegalities, atrocities, and brutalities were 
coming to be accepted as if they were part of ordinary day-to-day 
conditions. “The neutral press’’, he declared, “‘makes more fuss when 
I make a speech dealing with what is their duty than they have when 
hundreds of their ships were sunk and many hundreds of their sailors 
were drowned—murdered, for that is the right word—on the open sea. 
Apparently ... Germany is to gain one set of advantages by breaking 
all the rules and committing foul outrages upon the sea, and then go on 
and gain another set of advantages through insisting, whenever it 
suits her, upon the strictest interpretation of the international code she 
has torn to pieces. It is not at all odd that the British Government is 
getting rather tired of it.’”’ He insisted that humanity rather than 
legal pedantry must be their chief guide, and comment on the Alimark 
episode seemed to show that this opinion was general. 

On the question of battleships he insisted that capital ships were 
still essential; that without a superior battle fleet they could not 
exercise any command of the sea. In the last war 30 or 40 battleships 
with their attendant squadrons and flotillas had to be kept ready for a 
main battle. That was not the case at the present time, since the 
enemy had only two really big ships, and could not attempt to form 
a line of battle. Great Britain’s sea control depended on the ability 
to engage the enemy’s principal vessels as they presented themselves. 

Owing to the various treaties into which they had entered they 
had been using old battleships. These had in fact stood up to the new 
dangers better than might have been expected. The Barham was hit 
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by a torpedo and, though an old ship, was able to proceed to port 
under her own steam, and soon would be ready for sea again. The 
Nelson, more modern but still fifteen years old, was damaged by a 
magnetic mine, but she too would soon be rejoining the fleet. In a 
short time the Navy would be reinforced by five modern battleships of 
the King George V class, against which the enemy could only bring two, 

Additional strain had been placed on the Navy by the fact that 
Scapa Flow, the best strategic base for the North Sea, was no longer 
used. 

The Home Fleet was the supreme and final guarantee of freedom of 
movement at sea and the basis of the contraband control. The Straits 
of Dover were closed and sealed. The Northern patrol was maintained 
by a strongly supported cordon from Scotland to Greenland, over 800 
miles of sea. During the bad winter weather it was not surprising 
that some enemy ships ran the gauntlet and were able to wriggle their 
way down through 800 miles of Norwegian territorial waters to the 
protection of the German bases. Nevertheless most of the German ships 
that had tried to return home had either scuttled themselves or had 
been captured. 

Since the beginning of the war the Navy had lost about 63,000 tons 
of warships, or about half the losses of the first six months of the last 
war. They had lost, on the balance of loss and gain, less than 200,000 
tons of merchant shipping, out of a total of 21,000,000 tons of all types. 
With this figure of less than 200,000 tons losses must be compared the 
450,000 tons net lost in the single month of April, 1917. 


MR. CROSS’S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT ON 
FEBRUARY 27 


REPLYING to questions in Parliament on Feb. 27 the Minister of 
Economic Warfare explained some of the working of the trade agree- 
ments with neutral countries. In the first place they had to deal with 
the latters’ overseas imports, which came within their contraband 
control. But they could not detain such imports except to the extent 
necessary to make sure that they were genuinely required for the 
domestic consumption of those countries and were not going on to 
Germany. He went on: 

“Our first objective, therefore, has been to obtain appropriate 
guarantees from the Governments concerned that their overseas 
imports, and especially imports of foodstuffs and raw materials, would 
be used exclusively for their domestic requirements and would not be 
re-exported to Germany.” 

The neutral countries concerned had the machinery for preventing 
such re-exports through prohibitions of export or licensing systems. 
One of the essential points of the agreements was to secure that those 
measures should be operated ‘“‘in a manner satisfactory to us’’. 

Regarding the goods which those countries produced themselves, 
the neutrals usually stipulated that these might be exported to belli- 
gerents on the peace-time level. As those were goods which had not 
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passed through the British patrols they had not the same control as 
© port Fey had of imports from overseas. 

- The Moreover, it should be remembered that the maintenance of such 
| by a exports was vital to the economic life of those neutral countries. “In 
Ina many cases,’ commented Mr. Cross, “‘we ourselves benefit from such 
ups of exports to at least as great, if not a greater, degree than Germany. 











































§ two. Bren in this class of goods, however, we aim at reducing the exports to 
t that Germany as far as practicable.”’ 
longer ’ 


In reply to further questions Mr. Cross said that Russian imports of 
lom Ol BF war materials, except from Germany, appeared to have been consider- 
traits B bly reduced in recent months. Imports of certain raw materials, 
tained including rubber, copper, and molybdenum, during the period Septem- 
er 800 Bier to January were larger than during the same period of 1937-38. 
rising — These imports entered the Soviet Union through Vladivostok, 
> their J ming from the United States either direct or through Mexico and the 
to the Philippines or the Netherlands East Indies. The ships employed were 
ships J mainly Soviet, Dutch, Japanese, and Norwegian. These ships did not 
t had Joass through the contraband control, as there was no contraband 
control in the Pacific. 


D pe He also said that shipments of tin and rubber from the United 
ota States to the U.S.S.R. had increased during the last few months. 


“\ BShipments of petroleum appeared to have decreased. They had no 
cm information that the materials were being resold to Germany. 
od the He was also asked if he was aware that in the last four months of 
1939 as compared with the corresponding period of 1938 American 
exports to Italy, Russia, four Balkan and three Scandinavian countries, 
Belgium, Holland, Hungary, and Switzerland rose in value from 
{35,000,000 to £52,000,000, while in the same periods American values 
to Britain and France only increased from £60,000,000 to £70,000,000. 
Mr. Cross replied that the figures given as regards American exports 
to the United Kingdom and France were approximately accurate. He 
_ [had not been able to check the figures in regard to the neutral countries, 
ter Ol Bbut even if they were as stated it did not follow that any action by the 
agree- FGovernment was required. 
| with The possibilities of evasion of the contraband control were constantly 
aband funder review, but the information he had did not lead him to suspect 
xtent there was a serious leakage as far as Russia, Norway, Italy, Holland, 
r the Band Belgium were concerned. The possibility of checking shipments 
on to Fvia Vladivostok was being considered. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


February 20 


The French communiqués stated that in the night east of the Nied a 
German raid failed, and the day was quiet. The Germans reported that 
south-east of Busendorf, or Bouzonville, on French territory a recon- 
naissance patrol destroyed two enemy lorries containing about 20 men, 

The French High Command stated that the two lorries had taken the 
wrong road by mistake, and drove straight into the enemy lines. 

German bombers attacked shipping off the Northumbrian, Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk, and Suffolk coasts. 

The German News Agency stated that in the course of the recon- 
naissance flights to the English coast, to the Scottish east coast, and to 
the Shetlands German aeroplanes sank 2 British minelayers and an 
armed British merchantman. 

The Norwegian steamer Hop was posted as lost, as nothing had been 
heard of her since she left Bergen on Feb. 3 for the Tyne. 


February 21 


The French communiqués reported infantry and artillery fire at 
various points, especially in the Vosges and along the Rhine. Renewal 
of aviation activity during the day. 

The Germans stated that air force reconnaissance and frontier patrols 
did not make contact with the enemy. 

The Air Ministry announced that the previous night a reconnaissance 
of the Heligoland Bight had been carried out successfully by several 
R.A.F. machines. 

The German High Command stated that “after midnight enemy 
aircraft coming from the west and north-west crossed Dutch territory 
and reached the German Bight’’. 

A German trawler was brought into a Scottish port as a prize and the 
crew interned. British trawlers were reported to have driven off aircraft 
attacks on Feb. 19 and 20 by using machine guns recently supplied to 
them for self defence. 

It was learnt that the Norwegian steamer Steinstad had been sunk 
by a U-boat on Feb. 15 off the west coast of Eire with the loss of 13 
lives, and that the Norwegian motor-ship Sangstad had been sunk with- 
out warning on Feb. 18 off the coast of Scotland. A British warship 
rescued 28 men. 

The Dutch steamer Tara was torpedoed off Cape Finisterre. 


February 22 


The French communiqués stated that an enemy raid had been driven 
back east of the Moselle. Patrols captured 2 German N.C.O.s. During 
the day there was increased activity of both air forces between the 
Moselle and the Rhine, and over Alsace. 

The Air Ministry announced that an eneray aircraft was engaged 
and shot down by R.A.F. fighters off the north-east coast, and that a 
second Heinkel, attacked by Spitfires, crashed on land near St. Abbs 
Head. 

The Admiralty announced that the naval trawler Fifeshire had been 
sunk with the loss of 20 lives. 
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Six trawlers were attacked off the east coast by an enemy ‘plane, 
but drove it off with machine gun fire. They were machine-gunned, 
but without being hit. Another trawler was bombed, but without 
effect. 

The British steamer Loch Maddy was sunk by a U-boat in the North 
Atlantic. 

February 23 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night, and some air 
activity on both sides during the day. The Germans stated that be- 
tween the Moselle and the Pfalzerwald there was increased activity in 
no-man’s land. Several prisoners were captured during reconnaissances 
near Appag and west of Merzig. 

The Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. aircraft were active in the 
Heligoland Bight on the night of Feb. 20-21, and warships observed 
near Heligoland were bombed. One of the machines reported having 
been attacked by 3 German fighters without success, and it was be- 
lieved that an enemy fighter was forced down. No casualty or damage 
was suffered by any of the British machines, but the weather conditions 
were very bad, “‘which accounted for the failure of one aircraft to 
return’’. 

The German High Command reported that after midnight enemy 
aircraft from the west and north had crossed Dutch territory and reached 
the German Bight. One of the ’planes which flew into the Bight was 
shot down by a Messerschmitt. 

R.A.F. ’planes flew over Austria and Bohemia on the night of Feb. 
22-23 and dropped leaflets over Vienna. No enemy fighters were seen. 

The British steamer Gothic was machine-gunned by aircraft during 
the night and two of her officers wounded. 

The Norwegian steamer Akabahra and another whose name was not 
reported were also attacked, in the North Sea. The first was set on fire, 
but this was put out by the crew. The second was sunk. 

The Belgian sloop H48 was machine-gunned in the North Sea. 

The Norwegian steamer Telnes was posted as lost, as nothing 
had been heard of her since she left New York on Jan. 9 with piece 
goods for Belgium and the Netherlands. 

The German wireless announced that British naval forces had been 
reported off the North Cape and the Lofoten Islands (250 miles farther 
down the coast). 

February 24 

The French communiqués reported a quiet night and day. Recon- 
naissance flights had been carried out by both sides the previous day. 
some of the German ’planes going nearly as far as Paris. 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night extensive recon- 
naissance flights were carried out by the R.A.F. over Kiel, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and other places. One machine lost its bearings and landed in 
Belgium. The crew were interned. 

British ‘planes of the Bomber Command in France also flew over 
Germany as far as Prague, and dropped leaflets there and at Pilsen and 
Brno. No enemy fighters were encountered. 

Rs Estonian steamer Borghild sank in the North Sea after an ex- 
plosion. 
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February 25 


The French communiqués reported the repulse with loss of a raid on 
an outpost between the Rhine and the Vosges. 

The Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. machines carried out recon- 
naissance flights over the Heligoland Bight and North-West Germany 
the previous day. One was attacked by 5 Messerschmitts, but beat off 6 
attacks and returned safely after completing its task. 


February 26 


The French communiqués reported increased activity of contact 
units between the Moselle and the Saar in the night, and a quiet day. 
The Germans stated that their fighter patrols on the front and over the 
Heligoland Bight made no contact with the enemy. A Frencle’plane was 
shot down in the Eifel. 

German aircraft flew over the Paris area during the evening and 
were met by anti-aircraft gun fire. No bombs or leaflets were dropped. 

The loss was reported of the Swedish steamer Santos sunk in the 
North Sea, with the loss of 30 lives. It was learnt that the British 
tanker British Endeavour had been sunk near Madeira, with the loss of 
5 lives. 


February 27 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night and local activity 
of contact units during the day. The Germans reported “‘no important 
events’. 

The Air Ministry announced that “early this afternoon fighter 
aircraft of the R.A.F. shot down a second Heinkel off the coast of 
Northumberland. Three of the crew were seen to take to their rubber 
boat’. A Heinkel was also shot down off the mouth of the Firth of 
Forth, and the crew were rescued by a British trawler. 

The Ministry also announced that reconnaissance flights had been 
made over Heligoland and the German coast, and over Berlin. 

Press reports stated that leaflets and recognition flares were dropped 
over Berlin and Cologne. Over Berlin no searchlights were seen, and 
the aircraft came down to a few thousand feet over the main streets. 

The French Admiralty announced that a destroyer had rammed and 
sunk a U-boat off Cape Finisterre. 

It was announced in London that the German steamer Wahehe had 
been captured the previous week, and brought to a British port. 

The Danish steamer Maryland was posted as lost. She had not been 
heard of since Feb. 9. 

The loss was reported of the British steamer Clan Morrison, which 
struck a mine in the North Sea. 

Between 30 and 40 German aircraft flew over French territory and 
in Paris anti-aircraft guns were in action, wounding some people in 
the streets. 


February 28 


The French communiqués reported a quiet night and day except for 
activity of the patrols and some artillery fire. The Germans stated 
that an attack supported by strong artillery fire had been repulsed 
east of the Moselle. 
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The Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. machines had carried out 

extensive reconnaissance flights over northern Germany during the 
night, had flown over Berlin and Hanover, and had reconnoitred the 
bases at Kiel and Cuxhaven. 

[It was announced in Paris that 2 German aeroplanes reconnoitring 
over France had been shot down in the previous 48 hours. French 
aircraft had flown far into Germany and brought back many valuable 
photographs. 


February 29 


The French communiqués reported activity of advance units west of 
the Vosges, and renewed aerial activity. The Germans stated that 
during reconnaissance activity west of Merzig and north-west of 
Weizenberg losses were suffered by the enemy, including several men 
taken prisoner. 


March 1 


The Air Ministry announced that during the night R.A.F. machines 
carried out a series of successful patrols and reconnaissances over 
Germany. These included the standing patrol of the Frisian Islands, 
to restrict the activities of enemy mine-laying aircraft, and reconnais- 
sance patrols over Kiel and Liibeck. 

They had also reconnoitred Hamburg, Bremen, Hanover, Cuxhaven, 
and Brunsbuttel, while machines had penetrated central Germany, 
and reached Berlin. No opposition was met, but over Berlin search- 
lights were used. 

The Norwegian steamer Brott was bombed and machined-gunned 
off the Yorkshire coast by a German bomber and 5 men killed, one of 
them the English pilot. The Italian steamer Mirella was sunk by an 
explosion off the Suffolk coast with the loss of 11 lives. 

The Latvian steamer Katvaldis reported that she was being bombed 
and machine-gunned by 2 German 'planes, but lifeboats which left a 
Yorkshire port in response to the message failed to find her. 

Several British fishing vessels were attacked by bombers, but little 
damage was done. A British convoy was also attacked, but without 
success, and British fighters which went up did not establish contact 
with the raiders. 

The British steamer Pyrrhus was sunk off the west coast of England 
with the loss of 8 lives. 


March 2 


The French communiqués reported increased air activity between the 
Swiss frontier and the Ardennes, and stated that east of the Moselle 
one of their reconnoitring patrols was attacked by a larger German 
force but the result was ‘‘success to our arms and loss to the enemy”. 

The Air Ministry announced that a fourth reconnaissance over 
Berlin within a week had been carried out successfully. The machines 


| had been fired at, but not hit, and they dropped parachute flares and 


leaflets. 
The standing patrol over German seaplane bases during the evening 
met with intense fire from heavy guns, but performed its work success- 


: fully. 


The British steamer Albano was sunk by a mine in the North Sea. 
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March 3 


The French communiqués stated that during a raid west of the 
Vosges the enemy had taken a few prisoners. On their side, in the 
Lauter region, they had laid an ambush which succeeded. 

The German communiqué stated that reconnaissance flights were 
carried out over North-Eastern France during the day right up to Paris, 
Several air battles took place over the frontier line and 3 French ’planes 
were shot down. Two German reconnaissance machines were missing. 

Three encounters between German and British aircraft took place 
in France and 3 of the former were brought down. No British ’planes 
were lost. The French brought down 2 Dorniers. 

The Air Ministry announced the fifth reconnaissance flight to Berlin 
in a week, and that towns in North-West Germany and Baltic seaports 
had also been flown over. 

The Admiralty announced that the British liner Domola had _ been 
bombed and set on fire by German aircraft in the Channel, and the 
captain killed. Over 100 lives were lost. Attacks ona British steamer 
and on several fishing boats also took place. 

The small British steamer Cato was sunk off the west coast of 
England with the loss of 11 lives. 

The Dutch steamers Schieland and Limburg reported that they had 
been machine-gunned by German aircraft in the North Sea. 

The German steamer Heidelberg was captured by a British warship 
off the Netherlands West Indies, and the Tvoja was scuttled in the 
same area when stopped by a cruiser. 


March 4 


The French communiqués reported the repulse of an attack east of 
the Moselle, and stated that the last few days had been marked by a 
decided renewal of activity on the part of the contact units, and also 
of the patrols on the whole front between the Rhine and the Moselle. 

Numerous air battles took place the previous day in which two 
German fighters were “‘probably brought down’’. All the French 
crews returned safely to their bases. A German scout was brought 
down by the R.A.F. 

German aircraft flew over Northern France, crossing Belgian 
territory both coming and going. 

The Air Ministry announced that a German U-boat was attacked by 
the R.A.F. in Schillig Roads (off Wilhelmshaven) and was believed to 
have been destroyed. 

News was received of the sinking of the small Dutch steamers 
Elztena and Rijnstroom and the Swedish steamer Lagaholm. Fourteen 
lives were lost. The Elziena was bombed and machine-gunned. 

Four other Dutch ships reported attacks by aircraft in the North 
Sea by bombs and machine guns, but they were not hit. 

The British trawler Ben Attow was sunk by a mine off the east coast 
of Scotland, with the loss of 9 lives. 

It was stated in Copenhagen that 4 Danish trawlers must be presumed 
to have been lost on the Dogger Bank, with their crews, numbering 
between 15 and 20. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

Feb. 22.—The British Ambassador delivered to the Foreign Ministry 
a memorandum requesting the fulfilment of the Decree of Dec. 19 
providing for the manner of the internment of the crew of the Graf Spee 
in the provinces. 

He explained that the British Government considered that the 
internment should be in the provinces, and not in Buenos Ayres or 
neighbouring cities. 

Dr. Taboada replied that there were disadvantages about sending 
the men to the provinces, e.g. the finding of work for them, and the 
exercise of the necessary vigilance. 


AUSTRALIA 

Feb. 23.—The Minister of Trade and Customs resigned for personal 
reasons. 

Feb. 29.—The Prime Minister announced plans for implementing 
the Empire Air Scheme which would multiply Australia’s air defences 
sevenfold. The War Cabinet had decided that the total of recruits to 
March, 1943 would be 57,473, comprising 14,300 pilots and 16,173 air 
crews. Of this total, 28,500 would be recruited by June, 1941. 

Of the 1,728 aircraft required the U.K. would provide 1,160. The 
scheme would increase Service aircraft in Australia to 1,242, virtually 
all of which could be organized at relatively short notice into an effec- 
tive striking force against an aggressor. 


BELGIUM 

March 1.—Signature of trade agreements with France and Great 
Britain. (See France and Great Britain.) 

March 2.—A German bomber flew over the Ardennes and was 
engaged by 3 Belgian fighters. It attacked them and hit all three, one 
crashing in flames and its pilot being killed, and the other two being 
forced down. 

The Foreign Minister summoned the German Ambassador and 
handed him a strongly worded Note, declaring that Belgium intended 
to defend her neutrality and to prevent foreign aircraft from flying 
over her territory by all means at her disposal. His Government, he 
said, would demand an explanation of the incident, and would claim 
damages. 

The German Ambassador tendered an apology. 

March 3.—Foreign aircraft flew over Antwerp and Brussels and were 
fired on, but without effect. One was chased by Belgian fighters, but 
escaped. 

German comment on the incident of the previous day. (See Germany.) 

March 4.—The German Ambassador tendered to the Foreign 
Minister the sincere regret of his Government for the attack on the 
Belgian aircraft on March 2 and gave an assurance that the existing 
instructions, which forbad flights over neutral territory, would be 
energetically repeated. He also said his Government were ready to 
consider without delay, and to settle, any request for compensation the 
Belgian Government might present. 
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BULGARIA 

Feb. 22.—The Rumanian Minister of Finance arrived in Sofia, the 
first Rumanian Minister to visit the country since 1932. 

Feb. 23.—The King received M. Constantinescu, who also discussed 
economic and trade questions with the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Finance. 

A trade agreement with Rumania was concluded, and it was decided 
to open direct railway communication by means of a ferry at Ruschuk. 

Feb. 24.—The King, opening Parliament, said, ‘Our relations with 
Yugoslavia and Turkey are inspired by existing treaties, while with 
other neighbouring countries we try to keep relations of confidence and 
sincerity’. They were firmly determined to keep and develop the best 
relations with all countries, great and small. 

Their policy of complete neutrality would remain unchanged. 

Feb. 25.—It was announced that the King had received the Yugoslay 
Minister of Commerce, who had conferred with the Bulgarian Minister of 
Commerce, as a result of which agreements had been made under which 
Bulgarian cotton factories would supply the Yugoslav market, in return 
for metals from Yugoslavia. Customs formalities were to be reduced to 
a minimum. 


CANADA 

Feb. 21.—The Minister of Finance stated that Canada’s war expendi- 
ture for the first year of the war, i.e. up to Sept. 1, 1940, would be 
$375 million. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said it had been decided to send 
oversea at the appropriate time a second division of the active service 
force. 

Feb. 25.—Several Communists were arrested in Ontario and a print- 
ing press seized. 

Arrival of Air Force squadron in England. (See Great Britain.) 


CEYLON 

Feb. 27.—The Minister of Agriculture resigned, and later all the 
Ministers in the State Council followed his example as a protest against 
the support given by the Governor to the Inspector-General of Police 
(The Inspector had declined to accede to a request of the Home Minister 
in connexion with the trial of the leaders of an estate riot.) 


SINO—JAPANESE WAR 
FOREIGN INTERESTS 

March 1.—An agreement was signed in Shanghai restoring inter- 
national police control in the Hongkew and Yangtzepoo districts north 
of Soochow Creek, which had been under Japanese control since 1937 
It also provided for the formation of a Special Police Division to be 
commanded by a Japanese approved by the Japanese authorities and 
the Municipal Council. 


DENMARK 
Feb. 24.—The Foreign Ministers of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
met in conference in Copenhagen. 
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Feb. 25.—The conference ended and a communiqué issued stated 
that the three Ministers declared that it was the earnest desire of all the 
Northern peoples that the Finnish-Russian war might ‘‘end as soon as 
possible with a peaceful solution that should preserve the full inde- 

endence of Finland”’. 

They found themselves to be unanimous on the policy of neutrality 
of their countries, and “‘reject all allegations that this is exercised under 
pressure by one side or the other, and they intend to continue this 
policy impartially and independently in their relations with all States. 
They agreed to maintain the inviolability of neutral territory in accord- 
ance with the rules of international law’’. 

They also agreed to raise serious objections and endeavour to avert 
the violation of the principles of international law in the conduct of 
naval warfare, and agreed that their Governments should support each 
other mutually in their negotiations with the belligerents on this 
question. : 

They would gladly welcome any endeavour to initiate negotiations 
between the belligerents with a view to a just and permanent peace. 

Feb. 26.—Politiken, the mouthpiece of the Foreign Minister, writing 
of the Swedish Premier’s statement of the real danger of the Northern 
States being driven into the war, said that the knowledge of this danger 
was the background of the discussions in Copenhagen. “‘It is likely,” 
it added, ‘‘that the three Ministers were also in possession of information 
which, however, it would not be suitable to make public at the present 
moment.” 

Feb. 27.—Trawlers returning from the Dogger Bank stated that 
it was too dangerous to continue fishing there, as aircraft were overhead 


almost continuously. One vessel reported having been fired on, and it 
was also stated that one was sunk and her crew drowned. 


FINLAND 

Feb. 20.—The reconciliation was announced of the Social Democratic 
Party and the Civic Guard. The Commander of the Guard, or Home 
Defence Force, issued orders to all units to admit Social Democrats as 
brothers, and the Committee of the $.D. Party advised all workers to 
join the Civic Guard. 

Feb. 21.—Statement regarding help given by Great Britain. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Feb. 22.—The 1894 and 1895 classes were called to the Colours. 

Feb. 26.—-Figures of the arms and stores captured from the 18th 
Russian Division at Syskyajarvi were published. They included 12 heavy 
field howitzers, 4 batteries of the 12th anti-aircraft artillery regiment, 
3 batteries comprising 12 long-range guns, 3 batteries of light howitzers, 
12 field guns, 4 anti-tank guns, 4 anti-aircraft guns, 16 tanks, 15 
tractors, 24 lorries, and 150 vehicles. 

Feb. 27.—Report of purchases of arms in America. (See U.S.A.) 

Feb. 28.—The Helsinki wireless announced the arrival of the first 

Canadian volunteers. 
_ March 3.—An official survey of the 3 months of warfare stated that 
in February 251 enemy ‘planes had been shot down, and a further 52 
believed to have been destroyed. Altogether 538 Russian ’planes had 
certainly been lost. 





In the attacks on civilians 563 people had been killed and 1,289 
injured. 

In some of the attacks on the Summa sector the Russians had used 
tanks which squirted burning naphtha. 

The press, emphasizing the importance of the time factor as regards 
foreign help, said it was no use beating about the bush. Finland was 
fighting for her life, and her resources were relatively small. She had 
done wonders, but it was “‘blind foolishness to expect that such wonders 
can be continued indefinitely’. 

The Swedish Volunteer Corps, already in action, was understood to 
have sent an appeal to Swedish athletes and sportsmen to come and 
assist Finland without delay. 

March 4.—The arrival in Helsinki was reported, from Swedish 
sources, of a League of Nations mission to study Russian methods of 
warfare. 


RUSSO—FINNISH WAR 

Feb. 20.—The Finns reported that the 164th Russian Division was 
cut off at Kitela, and that they were also preventing Soviet attempts 
to relieve the remnants of the 54th. 

On the isthmus the Finns reported lively patrol activity along the 
whole front, and stated that they had repulsed several enemy attempts, 
the previous day, to advance at Taipale and across Lake Suvanto. 
They had also defeated attempts to outflank the Taipale defences 
which the enemy made by advancing over the ice of Lake Ladoga. 
Similar attempts were made during the day by two Russian Divisions 
but with no success. 

During air raids the previous day the Russians lost 6, and possibly 12, 
‘planes, according to the Finnish Army Command. The Russian losses 
during the day were 17, and possibly 25, ’planes destroyed. 

The Moscow wireless claimed the capture of Koivisto, and stated that 
the Red forces had cleared the Koivisto peninsula of enemy troops. A 
large amount of war material was captured. 

Red aircraft again bombed troops and military objectives, and in 
aerial combat brought down 47 Finnish machines. 

The Leningrad Command announced that fighting on the isthmus th: 
previous day had been confined to cleaning-up operations in the 
Koivusaari region on the Russian left, and the occupation of two islands 
in the Gulf of Finland. 

Reports from Italian sources stated that British warships had been 
seen off Petsamo. 

Feb. 21.—At Taipale the Finns claimed to have killed 2,000 Russians 
during the day, and repelled all attacks. 

Finnish H.Q. denied a Russian claim to have captured Koivisto 
Russian forces advanced along the coastal road nearly to Johannes, 
however, and from there shelled Viipuri, 15 miles away, with 6 in. guns. 

Finnish aircraft again bombed enemy camps and columns, and 
several air battles were fought. Several towns were raided by Russian 
aircraft and a passenger train machine-gunned. 

Moscow reports stated that their troops, advancing in two columns, 
had taken up positions 6 and 4 miles south of Viipuri two days previously 
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Reports from Norwegian sources stated that air fighting had been 
taking place over Petsamo. 

Feb. 22.—The Finnish communiqué reported fierce fighting continuing 
on the isthmus, especially at Taipale, and north of Ladoga. In the latter 
area an enemy strong point was captured and 200 Russians surrendered. 
Several supply columns were dispersed and 200 vehicles destroyed or 
captured among the islands off Pitkaranta. 

Viipuri continued to be shelled and bombed day and night. The 
Finns were reported, by the Swedish press, to have blown up the 3 
railway lines Koivisto-Liimatta, Summa-Kaméaraé, and Punnus- 
Viipuri. 

Reotion forces occupied some islands in the Gulf of Finland, north of 
Johannes. 

' The Finns claimed to have brought down 13, possibly 16, enemy 
planes during the night and day. 

Lappeenranta, Kakisalmi, Hiitola, and Eliisenvaara, behind the 
Finnish defence line, were bombed by massed fleets of up to 50 bombers 
at a time. Raids continued over many parts of the country, and one 
railway junction was reported to have been attacked 13 times in 24 
nours. 

Between Muola and Ayrapaéa Lakes the Finns claimed to have 
completely destroyed 2 battalions when two separate Russian attacks 
were beaten off. 

Feb. 23.—The Finnish communiqué stated that enemy attacks con- 
tinued at Taipale, but were all repulsed. Near Kitela the mopping-up 
of the stronghold captured the day before continued, and the war 
material taken included 12 cannon and over 50 machine guns, as well as 
tractors, cars, field kitchens, and munitions. Six tanks were destroyed. 

A succession of attacks towards Viipuri were made by Russian forces 
estimated to number 250,000, as the beginning of an attempt to carry 
the second Finnish lines of defence. 

In the Kuhmo sector several Russian patrols were annihilated. 

The Russian communiqué reported nothing of importance the previous 
day. On the isthmus Soviet troops, repulsing the enemy, occupied 21 
defensive fortifications, including 15 iron and concrete artillery forts. 

Feb. 25.—The Finns reported the repulse of a series of attacks on the 
coastal railway on the Gulf of Finland by large Russian forces con- 
centrated on the Koivisto peninsula and around Kaislahti station (due 
south of Viipuri). 

The Russians were reported to be in occupation of Revonsaari, in 


} the Gulf. 


Severe fighting occurred near Lake Muola and Salmenkaita, where 
the Russian losses were believed to total over 1,000 killed. 

The number of Russian tanks captured or destroyed during the week- 
end was reported to be 25 on that front, and 17 in the Kitela area. 

Successful actions were also reported by the Finns in the Kuhmo and 


| Aittojoki areas. 


The Moscow communiqué stated that bad weather had held “up 


| Operations in the isthmus the previous day, but Soviet troops had 
| occupied the “‘heavily fortified islands’ of Koivisto and Tutersaari 
' lying close to the Koivisto peninsula, and had captured 28 guns, some 
| of 10 ins. 
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Feb. 26.—The Finns stated that they had abandoned the Koivisty 
islands. The Russians had advanced to within 6 miles of Viipuri, by; 
many of their attacks had been repulsed. Viipuri itself was in ruins, 

Finnish troops were stated to be resisting attacks on a line from 
Kaislahti to Ayrapaa, and fighting continued at Salmenkaita, linking 
Ayrapaa Lake to the Vuoksi River. The Finns claimed the destruction 
of 18 tanks before Salmenkaita. 

Reports from Norwegian sources stated that severe fighting was going 
on in the Petsamo region, especially south of Héyhenjarvi, and thar 
many Russian bombers had been brought down. 

Turku and Hangé were raided again, and large numbers of bombers 
attacked Kouvola, Lahti, and Riihimaki, but only one casualty was 
reported. The Finns reported that 17 Russian ‘planes had been brought 
down. 

The Moscow communiqué stated that on the previous day their troops 
had captured 28 more defensive fortifications on the isthmus, 8 of them 
reinforced concrete artillery forts. 

Feb. 28.—The Finnish communiqué stated only that attacks on th 
Isthmus had been repulsed and several tanks destroyed. 

The Russian attacks directed towards Viipuri were along a narrow 
strip of land between Ilasomme station and the shore of the Viipuri 
Bight and also across the ice towards Sakkijarvi. 

The first Norwegian and Swedish volunteer units were reported to 
have arrived in the battle line of the northern front. 

On the Arctic front the Finns were stated to be holding positions at 
Nautsi, after evacuating their outposts some 7 miles farther north. 

The Moscow wireless announced that their troops on the Isthmus 
continued to force their way through the fortified belt of the enemy 
and captured 13 more fortifications, 9 of them reinforced concrete 
artillery posts. 

Aircraft were active, bombing military objectives, and 6 enem\ 
‘planes were brought down in aerial combat. 

Feb. 29.—The Finnish communiqué stated that Russian pressur 
had been hard the previous day all the way between the Viipuri Bight 
and the Vuoksi River, ‘“‘the sector where the Finnish forces have 
partly withdrawn to their new positions”’. 

The Russians claimed to have secured a foothold on the northern 
shore of the Salmenkaita, on which the defence between Ayrapaa and 
the Vuoksi was based. 

The Finns reported the defeat of an enemy attack near Pitkaranti 

Raids were made over many towns, and several hundred Soviet 
aeroplanes were counted. Finnish aircraft bombed a Russian air base 
and several troop trains. 

The Moscow communiqué stated that the Army was preparing {or 
the final attack on Viipuri, and had already occupied Kamara and 
Ilasomme. 

March 1.—The Finns reported continued fighting on the islands ofi 
Vifpuri and in several ‘‘directions’’ between the coast and Ayrapii 
Lake. 

The Swedish and Norwegian volunteers were reported to have 
broken up a Russian attack on the Northern front after fighting at 
close range. On the Arctic front the Finns retired to Nautsi. 
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The Soviet communiqué reported the occupation of the Viipuri- 
Volkjarvi railway. 

March 2.—The Finns announced that the 34th Russian Tank 
Brigade had been virtually destroyed near Kitela, and 105 tanks 
captured. The booty also included 12 armoured cars, 200 lorries, 28 
motor-cars, 200 horse-drawn vehicles, 6 guns, 5 anti-aircraft guns, and 
much ammunition. At Kollaa the Russians were reported to have lost 
1,000 killed. 

Over 150 Russian bombers flew over Helsinki. 

March 3.—The Finns reported continued severe fighting near 
Kitela and near Kuhmo. During the week-end they claimed to have 
destroyed 28 enemy aircraft for certain, and probably 38. Finnish 
bombers attacked troops, supply columns, the railway between Lenin- 
erad and the front, and an unnamed air base. 

At Viipuri the Finns continued to withdraw, and hand to hand 
fighting with the Soviet advance troops took place in the southern 
suburbs. 

The Moscow wireless communiqué stated that their troops continued 
to encircle Viipuri, and captured the village of Sarela north of the town. 

March 4.—The Finns claimed to have thrown back enemy attempts 
to advance over the ice in the Viipuri Bight and between the shore and 
Lake Vuoksi. 

Reports from American press correspondents stated that near 
Kitela the Russians were repulsed with enormous losses during the day, 
and that Finnish H.Q. gave the number of Russians killed in the 2 days’ 
fighting along the Kollaa as over 2,200. 

The Finns reported successful reconnaissance flights and the bombing 
of enemy troops and vital centres. 

The Moscow communiqué stated that the previous day their troops 
continued the advance on Viipuri and captured Cape Saarela. The 
Finnish H.Q. staff on Tuppuran Island were taken prisoner. 

Soviet aircraft bombed enemy troop concentrations and military 
objectives, and shot down 10 ’planes. Places attacked included 
Lappeenranta, Kotka port, and the Kymi River valley. 

Reports from Swedish sources stated that 3 Russian divisions were 
closing in on Viipuri. 


FRANCE 

Feb. 21.—The Chamber, by a unanimous vote, confirmed the loss of 
Parliamentary rights pronounced against 60 Communist Members, 
who had been unseated by previous votes in the Chamber on Jan. 16 
and in the Senate on Jan. 19. 

M. Thorez was deprived of French nationality by decree. 

The first contingent of Hungarian volunteers for Finland arrived in 
Paris. The number enrolled was reported to be 10,000. 

Feb. 22.—A conference held in Paris between delegates of the British 


Labour Party and the French Socialist Party ended, and a communiqué 


stated that the war had been imposed on Britain and France by the 


highest moral obligation, as well as by their desire to preserve their own 
_ independence and security. 


The victory of the Allied democracies must signify lasting peace, 


| founded on the rule of justice, equality, and free collaboration, and “‘it 
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will be a peace in which powerful international institutions will guar- 
antee the security and respective rights of peoples, while allowing the 
disarmament of nations’’. 

The two parties had decided to establish between themselves per- 
manent /iatson and periodical contacts. 

Feb. 23.—It was announced that up to Feb. 15 warships had escorted 
116 convoys and shared with British warships escort duties for 33 more. 
Of some 2,000 merchantmen convoyed by the French Navy, 3 were 
sunk, totalling 12,390 tons. 

Feb. 24.—A statement issued in Paris after a meeting of British and 
French trade union representatives held on Feb. 22 and 23 stated that 
they agreed on the urgent necessity of aid being given to Finland, and on 
the aims to be pursued in the war with Germany, i.e. the defence of 
freedom and world civilization on the basis of social justice. 

Feb. 26.—The Admiralty issued figures showing that up to Feb. 19 
France had lost 14 merchant ships, or 66,120 tons; Great Britain, 157 
vessels, or 590,419 tons; and neutrals, 141 vessels, or 408,590 tons, 

Feb. 27.—A debate in the Chamber on the censorship ended in a vot 
of confidence in the Government by 450 votes to one. 

Feb. 28.—The Prime Minister appeared before the Chamber Foreign 
Affairs Committee and a statement was issued explaining that he had 
dealt with the most important aspects of the war, and discussed the 
problems raised by the Russo-Finnish war. The Committee, it stated, 
had been glad to learn of the help being given to Finland, and “our 
assistance will continue’. M. Daladier had also said that the activity 
of Turkey was making itself felt most satisfactorily in the Balkans, 
that the situation was developing favourably, and that there was less 
tension between Rumania and Bulgaria. 

Finally, ‘‘while setting aside the illusions of those who depict Germany 
as on the brink of downfall’, he had specified the grave internal 
difficulties that the Reich was trying to conceal by its propaganda, 
and had developed forcefully the reasons which justified confidence 
in victory. 

The first contingent, 700 strong, of the Palestine Auxiliary Military 
Pioneer Corps arrived in France. It was composed of both Jewish 
and Arab volunteers. 

The Journal Offictel published a list of over 200 categories of imports, 
including foodstuffs, raw materials, textiles, machinery, etc., for which 
import facilities were to be simplified immediately. 

Feb. 29.—The Cabinet approved 10 economic decrees, enforcing new 
food and petrol restrictions, providing for a census for rationing 
purposes and for control of prices, and dealing with agricultural matters 
and the employment of women in industry. A financial decre 
provided for a revaluation of the gold reserves. 

The Minister of Finance, in a broadcast, explained that German) 
was waging an economic war; her naval offensive was solely directed 
against the Allied supply lines. Where did France stand at the end 
of 6 months of this? Financially, they had stood firm; economically 
they had been sliding down a dangerous slope. The danger was econo- 
mic—that of the rise in prices. 

France had been producing less and consuming the same as before, 
or more, since the Army required such immense quantities of supplies, 
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munitions, etc. There had been a call both on home reserves and on 
produce from abroad. For that gold had been paid over, and capital 
had been repatriated; but to live on repatriated capital was to live on 
reserves. 

He emphasized that increases in wages, salaries, etc., would not 
result in there being any more food or clothes to buy, but would merely 
cause a rise in prices. 

M. Reynaud also dealt with the convention just concluded with the 
Bank of France and said the gold reserves were to be revalued, but 
the worth of the franc would not alter and the total advances from 
the Bank to the State would be the same. (The revaluation was 
expected to yield 16 milliard francs, or {96 million.) 

March 1.—The decrees were published. Among the economic 
provisions were: all residents to register before April 1; only bread 
of ordinary quality to be baked, and the quantity served in restaurants 
restricted; pastry and confectionery shops to be closed on 3 days a 
week; the manufacture of superfine chocolate to be forbidden; only 2 
dishes to be served by restaurants; and the sale and consumption of 
spirits and apéritifs to be forbidden on 3 days a week. 

The agricultural decrees provided for premiums for spring-sown 
wheat; the cultivation of land in the Army zone; and a reduction of 
Customs duties on agricultural implements and parts. 

Another decree forbade the raising of prices beyond those existing 
on Sept. 1, 1939, unless authorized by a national or departmental 
control committee owing to rising prices of raw materials or other 
conditions. 

By other decrees youths over 16 who had no regular occupation 
could be compelled to choose a trade or profession, and the use of female 
labour was made obligatory in certain trades. Committees of control 
would be set up to supervise departmental expenditure and public 
tenders. 

The Convention with the Bank of France authorized the Treasury 
to receive new provisional advances from the Bank up to 20 milliards 
(£113 million odd.) 

The Bank of France, in a communiqué, stated that the new trade 
arrangements with England applied to all countries within “the sterling 
area’, and their effect was to bring the French system of exchange 
control into line with the British system. Import licences would no 
longer be required for most products of the sterling area, and the 
importer would be supplied with the exchange required to pay for 
goods bought, on condition he made a declaration of the intended 
transaction. 

Commercial credits in francs might also be granted to residents in 
the sterling area for purchases in the French Empire, provided the 
Othce des Changes was notified of the credits arranged. 

A trade agreement with Belgium was signed in Paris aimed at 
reducing the inconveniences to Belgian trade caused by the blockade 
of Germany. 


GERMANY 
Feb, 20.—A spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse told foreign press 
representatives that ‘‘the official German standpoint in the matter of 
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the Altmark is that the Government of his Majesty the King of England 
is a Government of criminals and law breakers’’. 

Feb. 21.—Reports were current in Berlin, according to the Danis) 
press, that the Government were contemplating mediating between 
Russia and Finland. 

The D.A.Z., dealing with Finland, said that despite her bravery and 
skill, in the long run the fight against superior forces was hopeless. |; 
reproached Britain and France because their press had conducted a war 
of words against Berlin, and had exaggerated the Finnish successes and 
the Russian defeats. They did not seem to realize that they had in this 
way provoked Stalin to bring still stronger forces against Finland. 

Germany, by taking a cautious attitude towards both parties through- 
out, had rendered Finland better service. 

Feb. 22.—The Borsen Zeitung, dealing with the Alimark incident, said 
the neutrals had made the mistake of allowing England to pose un- 
challenged as their champion, and in this incident England had now 
“drawn the consequences of this moral complicity’’. So long as the 
neutrals allowed it to pass in silence, and so long as their press defended 
the English cause or made it their own, and so long as they remained 
the accomplices of the Western Powers at Geneva, so long would Eng- 
land claim them as members of her faith and call on them to join in the 
crusade against the heretics. 

But after the Altmark case they knew where they stood. “If they do 
not mend their ways they will find themselves forced into the war as 
England’s satellites.”’ 

Feb. 23.—The Diplomatische-politische Korrespondenz declared that 
all German naval units had strict orders to ensure as far as possible the 
safety of neutral vessels and their crews, in accordance with international] 
regulations, and claimed that the neutrals only suffered if they allowed 
their ships to join British convoys or be taken into control ports for 
examination. 

Feb. 24.—Conclusion of trade agreements in Rome. (See Jialy.) 

Feb. 28.—Reports from Danish sources stated that much annoyance 
was being felt against Norway for her attitude towards Great Britain 
in the Alimark affair, and official circles expressed great bewilderment 
that Norway-now suddenly seemed to agree with the British point 
of view. 

The National Zeitung said that Prof. Koht’s reply to Britain was not 
in accordance with the attitude the northern States took as announced 
after the meeting of the three Ministers in Copenhagen. 

Spokesmen of the Wilhelmstrasse told press correspondents that the 
extension of the Navicert system would mean that Britain “will 
control the neutral States’, and said the system was “incompatible 
both with the sovereignty of a State and with its neutrality”. Ifa 
ship with a British Navicert was stopped by a U-boat, the German 
captain would have a right to treat it as a hostile vessel. 

The Diplomatische-politische Korrespondenz, denying reports in 
certain foreign papers that Hitler had a peace plan to put before 
Mr. Welles, said that England imagined the end of the war bringing, 
among other things, the restoration of those citadels which stood in 
direct bondage to her, but to the fate of whose garrisons she was always 
supremely indifferent. Germany, for her part, could not conceive of a 
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return to peace, concord, and carefree international intercourse without 
the abolition of those British fortresses all over the world which denied 
the freedom of the seas. The terror must first be broken. 

The Lokalanzetiger called the peace offer report “‘an impudent swind- 
ling manoeuvre of the English world poisoners’’. 

Dr. Goebbels, speaking at Miinster, said that, unlike Mr. Churchill, 
Germany did not think of demanding from neutrals active assistance 
in the war, but she could not put up with a definition of neutrality 
which referred only to military but not to political neutrality. 

It was not enough that the Government of a neutral State should 
declare their neutrality, while at the same time public opinion was free 
to abuse as much as it wished. Germany had no intention of suppress- 
ing the freedom of opinion in neutral States, but the right of freedom 
of opinion must not be misused in those countries in order systemati- 
cally to insult belligerent Powers. 

According to estimates made by the U.S. Commercial Attaché the 
currency circulation in Germany had increased by 3,635 million marks, 
or 33 per cent, since the war began, without counting notes. 

A decree was published in the press ordering the closing of some 
thousands of factories and workshops, and providing for financial aid 
by the imposition of taxes on factories kept open. The aid would be 
restricted to maintaining plant and buildings in proper condition. 

Feb. 29.—Herr von Ribbentrop received M. Mach, leader of the 
Hlinka Guard and Chief of the Propaganda Ministry of Slovakia. 

Issue of statement by Press Department of Legation at The Hague 
re neutrals and Navicerts. (See The Netherlands.) 

The Bérsen Zeitung, in an article by Dr. Megerle, said that Hitler’s 
remarks must be considered as a constructive contribution to inter- 
national thought. Germany’s Lebensraum was, “‘in the first part’, 
that part of Central Europe in which the German people had for 
centuries been the instrument of economic, cultural, and civilizing 
development, for which reason it claimed the responsibility for this 
area as the Power most interested. 

The idea of Lebensraum implied the principle of peace, since only 
with the disappearance of enmities could the area be freed from 
tension induced from outside. Also, that of a ‘“‘natural co-ordination 
of units in a common area’’, which might lead to a “‘healthier regional 
organization of Europe’. 

Everyone dreamt of a better organization of Europe, and the idea 
of a closer union was in the air. All that stood in its way was, first, 
“the overheated nationalism of certain small and medium-sized 
nations which are too weak by themselves to shoulder super-national 
responsibilities’, and secondly, the refusal of the Western Powers “to 
draw the frontiers of the living spaces cleanly’’, and allow for these 
living spaces the necessary independence as to trade and sources of 
food supply. In a reference to the Monroe Doctrine the writer said 
that this and the idea of a pan-American safety zone were nothing 
more than attempts to safeguard the American Lebensraum from 
interference by non-American Powers. 

March 1.—Reports from Belgian sources stated that the frontiers 
with Belgium and The Netherlands would be closed on March 15. 
Inhabitants of Aachen who could do so were invited to leave the city. 
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Mr. Sumner Welles arrived in Berlin and had an hour’s conversation 
with the Foreign Minister. The press made little reference to his visit 

A semi-official communiqué was issued reading: “‘On the question of 
the acceptance of British sea control by neutral States it is pointed 
out here in competent circles that this acceptance cannot be regarded 
as compatible with the neutrality and sovereignty of a State’’. 

The News Agency repeated the warning given to the Dutch Govern. 
ment against the use of Navicerts. 

March 2.—Incident over Belgian territory and destruction of Belgian 
aeroplane by German bomber. (See Belgium.) 

March 3.—The wireless bulletins announced the tender of an apology 
to the Belgian Government for the incident of the previous day, and 
explained that the German bomber believed he was over France and 
had mistaken the Belgian machines for British, as they were of the 
Hurricane type. The fight took place some few minutes’ flight across 
the Belgian frontier. 

Herr Hitler received Mr. Welles, in the presence of Herr von Rib- 
bentrop. 

The press, in reviews of the 6 months of war, stated that the Navy 
had put out of action the Nelson, Barham, Repulse, Exeter, Belfast, a 
cruiser of the London class, and the destroyer Viscount, and that the 
Air Force had seriously damaged 52 other British warships. 

German naval losses were one battleship, 2 destroyers, 6 patro| 
boats or minesweepers, and 11 submarines. 

The number of ships sunk by the Navy was 532 British and neutral 
merchantmen, while those sunk by the Air Force numbered 65, not 
counting vessels ‘‘seriously damaged’’. 

German losses in the air were 35 machines shot down and 43 lost by 
forced landings, etc., as against 285 British and French destroyed. 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that 2 Divisions had left Germany 
for Baku, via Lwow. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to Mr. Welles’ visit, remarked that 
a new Europe, as envisaged by Germany—freed from British attempts 
at domination—could work in collaboration and co-operation with the 
United States. It would be difficult to establish any kind of ‘United 
States in Europe’’, but “‘this Europe of the future will be able honour- 
ably to extend its hand to America, as England and France have been 
able to do in the past. Germany carried out the Polish campaign, but 
it was never logical for Germany to declare war on the Western Powers, 
for there was nothing which we want to take from them.”’ 

March 4.—Apology to Belgian Government for violation of territory 
by aircraft on March 2. (See Belgium.) 

U.S. press reports of peace terms alleged to have been intimated to 
Mr. Welles, and American comment. (See U.S.A.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Feb. 20.—The Treasury announced that for 1940 and for the period 
of the war provision for the three Services and for the Ministry of Supply 
and other services connected with the war would be made by a token 
sum of £100 for each vote. 

A Treasury Minute stated that it was neither practicable nor desir- 
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able to present to Parliament detailed Estimates to cover the whole 
cost of the fighting Services. 

The Colonial Secretary announced in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had accepted the main recommendations of the West India 
Royal Commission, which were being published as a White Paper (Cmd. 
6174). A statement of policy on Colonial development and welfare was 
also published (Cmd. 6175). 

The Royal Commission’s recommendations involved an expenditure 
of about £1,400,000 a year in the West Indies. 

Mr. MacDonald said that the full report of the Commission would not 
be published, owing to the war, but the Government would act without 
delay on its findings. 

The Government's general statement on Colonial policy provided for 
an important extension of this, and greatly increased provision would 
be made for development and welfare throughout the Colonial Empire. 
Legislation would be introduced to provide for that purpose up to 
{5 million a year for 10 years, and in addition, up to £500,000 a year 
to assist in various fields of Colonial research. 

Mr. Cross stated in Parliament that within the previous 3 weeks more 
than 16 Italian ships had been loading German coal at Rotterdam for 
Italy. It was intended that at an early date such ships, if there were 
iy, should be subject to search for prize. 

When the Order in Council was issued it was announced that the 
Government intended to impose the minimum of inconvenience on 
neutrals. In this particular case a period had been allowed in which 
negotiations might take place to enable Italy to obtain coal from other 
sources, and that period was drawing to an end. 

The weekly statement issued by the Admiralty showed that in the 
week ended Feb. 18 inclusive 15 neutral ships, of 46,801 tons, and 5 
British ships, of 39,276 tons had been sunk. 

Up to Feb. 14 8,969 vessels had been convoyed since the war began, 
of which 19 had been lost. Only 2 neutrals in British convoys had been 
sunk, and one was by a mine. 

Feb, 22.—It was announced that the following war material had been 
sent to Finland: 120 fighter aircraft, 24 bombers, 150 anti-tank rifles, 
10,000 anti-tank mines, 50,000 hand grenades, 25 howitzers, 100 machine 
guns, 24 anti-aircraft guns, 30 field guns, 4 six-ton tanks, 12 Gin. guns, 
and ammunition for the various guns. 

The Government received the reply of the Rumanian Government 
to their inquiries as to the purpose of the Oil Control Board and the 
reasons for the increase of Rumanian oil supplies to Germany. 

Representations to Argentine Government re internment of Graf 
Spee’s crew. (See Argentina.) 

Feb. 23.—The officers and men of the cruisers Exeter and Ajax were 
entertained in London at Guildhall by the Lord Mayor and Corporation, 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty, in an address of thanks for the 
City’s hospitality, described it as ‘“‘a joyous, memorable, and unique 
occasion’. 

The bonds between the British Navy and the British nation and be- 
tween the Navy and the Mercantile Marine were probably never so 
strong as they were to-day. The brunt of the war had fallen on.the 
sailors and their comrades of the Coastal Command of the R.A.F. 
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Nearly 3,000 lives had been lost in a hard and unrelenting strugg) 
The brilliant sea fight which Admiral Harwood conceived, and which 
was executed by those now present, had “‘warmed the cockles of ¢} 
British heart’’ in a dark cold winter. 

But the real strain was not in the “glittering deadly hours of action’ 
but ‘“‘in the weeks and months of ceaseless trial and vigilance on th; 
stormy icy seas’. 

He paid tribute also to the naval members of the Board of Admiralty 
and especially to the First Sea Lord, Sir Dudley Pound and his Deputy 
Chief of Naval Staff, the newly promoted Vice-Admiral Phillips, for the 
skilful combination for which they had been responsible. Was it perhaps 
a coincidence that brought the Achilles to receive her welcome in New 
Zealand at the same time as the companies of the Ajax and Exeter were 
received in London? 

The glorious action of the Plate River had received an epilogue in thy 
rescue by the Cossack and her flotilla last week—‘‘under the noses oj 
the enemy and amid the tangles of one-sided neutrality’’—of British 
captives taken from the sunken German raider. He concluded: 

‘‘And to Nelson’s immortal signal of 135 years ago, ‘England expects 
that every man will do his duty’, there may now be added last week's 
not less proud reply, ‘The Navy is here’.”’ 

Feb. 24.—Lord Halifax received the Norwegian Minister, who replied 
verbally to some of the questions put to him by the Foreign Secretary 
regarding the Altmark affair. 

Feb. 25.—The first squadron of the Canadian Air Force arrived in 
England and was met by the Under-Secretary of State for Air. 

Feb. 26.—The War Office announced that a large area in the north 
of Scotland was to become a protected area as from March 11. It in- 
cluded all the country north and north-west of the River Ness, Loch 
Ness, the River Oich, Loch Oich, Loch Lochy, the Caledonian Canal, 
Loch Linnhe, and the Firth of Forth, and all the islands north and west 
of that line. 

Feb. 27.—Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech in Parliament on the Naval 
situation. Mr. Cross’s summary of recent war trade agreements. (Se 
Special Summaries.) 

In a speech at Oxford Lord Halifax explained why, though they 
detested violence and its use in war, they were bound to accept the 
challenge on the physical plane on to which Hitler had forced them, 
pointing out that “‘it is the spirit behind the application of force which: 
makes or mars its value’. 

He emphasized that Hitlerism was largely a movement of youth; in 
fact the clash of doctrine that had led to the war was a conflict of yout! 
with youth. He also pointed out that no generation had the right to 
lay the cause of all its ills on the shoulders of its predecessor, for no on 
age-group had the monopoly of vision. ‘“‘Just as you may criticize us, 
he said, “those who come after you will no less certainly criticize you.’ 

Feb. 28.—A White Paper was issued containing the Government's 
letter to the League Secretariat regarding the Palestine Land Transfers 
Regulations. Cmd. 6180. 

It also contained three enclosures: the text of the Regulations; 2 
“Statement Explanatory of the Land Transfers Regulations’; and a 
“Memorandum by H.M. Government in the U.K.” 
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The Colonial Secretary announced in Parliament that the High 
Commissioner for Palestine had been authorized to issue regulations 
controlling the transfer of land from Arabs to non-Arabs in certain 
areas. The regulations would be deemed to have come into force on 
Mav 18th, 1939. 

The Government, he said, were convinced that the continuation of 
unregulated land transfers would be bound to exacerbate differences 
between Arabs and Jews. 

A debate followed, and the Leader of the Opposition criticized 
the Palestine Land Transfer Regulations on the grounds that in issuing 
them the Government had taken action contrary to the decision of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, and disregarded the Council of the 
League of Nations. They were thus making themselves judge in their 
own case and flouting the authority of the League and of international 
law. In answer to this and further criticisms, Mr. MacDonald replied 
that the Government were faced with a delicate situation in Palestine, 
and that whatever course it followed would be fraught with certain 
disadvantages. But he believed that to have published the Land 
Transfer Regulations and suspended their coming into force until the 
Council of the League of Nations had pronounced upon them would 
have been more undesirable than their present course, since the 
Government believed that the failure to introduce measures for the 
control of land transference any longer might prejudice the peace and 
co-operation at present existing in that country. 

The London Executive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine issued a 
statement regretting the reopening of the controversy over the 
Statement of Policy of May, 1939. It pointed out that the Land 
Regulations forbad the acquisition of land by Jews in the greater part 
of Palestine, and severely restricted it in most of the rest. They made a 
mockery of the obligation, placed on Great Britain by the Mandate, to 
encourage close settlement by Jews on the land, and they discrimi- 
nated against the Jews on grounds of race and religion, a discrimination 
expressly forbidden by the Mandate. 

It maintained that the Regulations were realiy a concession to Arab 
political claims, and not a measure for the protection of the Arab 
cultivators. The White Paper was contrary to the spirit and letter of 
the Mandate. ‘We shall continue to uphold our rights’, it went on, 
and “‘oppose their infringement by every legitimate means at our 
disposal. We are as ready as ever for co-operation with the Arab people, 
both in the economic and the political sphere, on the basis of mutual 
respect for the rightful interests of both nations in the reconstruction 
of the Middle East... .”’ 

Feb. 29.—Mr. Eden, speaking at Liverpool, described the war as 
“a life and death struggle with a remorseless foe’’, and said the period 
of relative inactivity had helped them to forge their weapons, and they 
would have to be used. 

Recalling the days when von Ribbentrop used to warn him of the 
perils of Bolshevism, he said: 

“It is strange to think how many hours I used to spend in the 
Foreign Office listening to the present German Foreign Secretary when 
he was Ambassador in London, and when he used to expound to me 
at no small length the dangers and horrors of Bolshevism. 
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‘‘We used to be reproached from time to time because we did no; 
understand. We were told how dangerous was this Bolshevism to \ 
here at home. We did not appreciate the realities of the situation 
Only Hitler could do that. Only he stood as a bulwark between Britaiy 
and Bolshevism. 

“But for the Hitlerian St. George the Red Dragon would have 
swallowed us all up. That was the fable that was retailed to us over 
and over again in its many different forms. What has happened now? 
The Red Dragon has taken the Hitlerian St. George for a ride.” 

Political perjury must be shown to have had its day, Mr. Eden 
declared. ‘Until that is established, until Hitlerism and the inter. 
national gangsterdom for which it stands are utterly and finall 
destroyed, there is going to be neither security for the present nor hope 
for the future. 

“‘When the war is over, and won, the statesmen who meet to make 
the peace will have a hard task. But there will be to assist them 
elements of hope and cheer—the close collaboration of the nations of 
the British Commonwealth, and the ever more intimate unity of this 
country with France.” 

March 1.—The Ministry of Economic Warfare issued a statement 
regarding the German warning to the Dutch Government, describing 
this as “‘sheer intimidation’. It pointed out that: 

“It is the duty of a neutral to submit to the exercise of belligerent 
rights legally carried out. No belligerent has any right of complaint 
against a neutral which so submits. It is for German war vessels t) 
stop and investigate the cargo of the ships in question if they can 
Navicerts are a British measure, and it has never been suggested that 
they should be respected by the German Government. 

“The system has been established purely to assist neutrals. It is 
not compulsory, and those who do not like it always have the alterna- 
tive of diversion to a control base.” 

Dealing with the German claim that ever since the war started 
the German naval forces had waged economic warfare exclusively in 
accordance with the prize regulations, the statement said: “We ar 
not so much concerned with the German prize regulations as with 
international law, with which they are in some marked respects at 
variance. Moreover, the Germans have repeatedly violated their own 
prize regulations.”’ 

Germany’s claim to declare the waters round the British Isles as 
dangerous to shipping had already been refuted. No amount oi 
German threats could absolve them from the duty of submitting any 


merchantman encountered, whether British or neutral, to the proper 


routine of stoppage and investigation. 


“Out of 141 neutral ships sunk up to Feb. 28, only two were i 
convoy and 1,075 have been safely convoyed. The obligation on the 
German Government to publish and accurately define any areas whic! 
may be rendered dangerous by German mines cannot be evaded in 


this way.”’ 
Another German claim that their naval forces were instructed t 


make provision for the safety of the crews of sunken ships was refuted 
emphatically by upwards of 800 neutral seamen who had almost 


certainly lost their lives. 
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It was also pointed out that it was not the neutral Powers which 
accepted the Navicert system, but the individual trader or shipowner, 
for his own convenience. Further, a Navicert was not a sign of 
submission to blockade, but simply a facility with which a trader 
could arm himself to save trouble when stopped by a British control 
ship. 

A trade agreement with Belgium was signed in London, aimed at 
reducing the inconveniences to Belgian trade resulting from the 
blockade of Germany. 

March 2.-The Government were understood to have intimated to 
American oil companies, through the Embassy in Washington, that 
no Navicerts would be issued in respect of shipments of lubricating oil 
to The Netherlands, Belgium, and Denmark. 

Sir John Simon, in a broadcast on the first 6 months of the war, said 
that the outcome would show whether the self-discipline of a free 
democracy was not a more potent instrument than the mechanical 
drilling of the most powerful totalitarian State. 

He stigmatized as “‘a most dangerous delusion’”’ the idea that victory 
might be cheaply and easily secured because up to now they had 
been able to sleep quietly in their beds, and said that there could 
be no limit to the price they were prepared to pay to retain their 


S freedom. 


Whatever use Germany might have made of the six months’ lull, on 
balance it was the Allies who had gained. And Germany had been left 
without a friend—‘‘unless, indeed, Russia is her friend’’. 

To-day there was not a French village in German hands. There was 
not a bend, twist, or dent in the fortifications that defended France, 


' from Belgium to Switzerland. 


There might be some neutrals who feared Germany, “‘but’’, asked 


| Sir John, “‘is there a single neutral who wants her to win?’ 


When he was asked to distinguish between the German leaders and 
the German people he replied, “I shall be ready to do so when the 


» German people themselves make plain the difference.” 


Advising listeners to disregard or discount stories of impending 


| internal disagreement or disruption in Germany, the Chancellor said 

that the only wise course for them was to resolve and prepare to face 
| the united strength of Hitlerism for as long as necessary, and vow that 
} the only possible conclusion of the war was that Hitlerism should 
| disappear. 


He then mentioned that in 15 weeks the National Savings movement 


_ had gathered about £100,000,000 from the small investors—‘‘another 
proof of the willingness of everybody to respond to the call.” 


“The test of courage for most of us,’’ Sir John concluded, “‘is yet to 


3 come, but with such a cause and with united determination to serve 
| it to the uttermost, all will come well.”’ 


March 3.—Receipt of Note from Italian Government protesting 


) against decision to stop German shipments of coal to Italy. (See 
3 Italy.) 


March 4.—The National Savings Committee announced that in the 


; 100 days ended March 1 £100 million had been raised in savings certi- 
) ‘cates and Defence Bonds. 
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HUNGARY 

Feb. 22.—A conference of the principal Danubian shipping companies 
concluded in Budapest, at which Rumanian, Yugoslav, Hungarian, 
Slovak, and German companies were represented. 

German interests formed a pool called the Donau Lloyd to contro] 
navigation on the Danube, and invited the Yugoslav and Rumanian 
companies to associate themselves with it. 

Well-informed sources in Budapest were responsible for reports that 
the foreign policy of the Government was based on a decision not to 
force a settlement of the country’s claims on Rumania during the war 
except in the case of two eventualities—(1) If Russia attacked Rumania 
successfully and thus threatened to overrun the Balkans; (2) if Rumania 
offered the Dubruja to Bulgaria. 

In the first instance the Hungarian Army would go through Transy|- 
vania to the Carpathians to stop the Russians; and in the second, 
Hungary would insist on the justice of a similar settlement of the 
Transylvanian question. 

She would not, however, insist upon such a settlement in the event of 
a peaceful cession of Bessarabia to Russia, as Bessarabia was none of her 
concern. If the Rumanians successfully resisted Russia she would 
congratulate them, and would not make any move herself. 


INDIA 


Feb. 29.—The Finance Member introduced the Budget in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. It showed a surplus of 91 lakhs (£682,500) for 
1939-40, and he estimated a surplus of 5 lakhs in 1940-41 by drawing 
on the Revenue Reserve Fund, increasing the duties on sugar and 
petrol, and relying on the yield from the Excess Profits Tax Bill. 

March 1.—The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
asserting that India’s goal should be complete independence, and 
declaring that Indian freedom could not exist ‘“‘within the orbit of 
British imperialism”. 

March 2.—Mr. Gandhi issued a statement declaring that “Congress 
will not rest until India is as free a country as Britain’. His interpre- 
tation of the Working Committee’s resolution was that Congress had 
not closed the door to negotiation or compromise; it had been closed 
by Lord Zetland. 


IRAQ 


Feb. 21.—The Cabinet resigned. The Premier, in a letter to the 
Regent, referred to attempts made by adventurers to secure positions 
of power in the country either by coups d'état or other unlawful methods, 
and suggested that the recent policy of overlooking political crimes had 
proved unsuccessful. He went on, “I myself, as one of those who served 
the Arab cause from the beginning, cannot bears to see the passing, one 
after another, of men who have served this country faithfully and well, 
merely in order that other men may attain power’”’. 

Feb. 22.—General Nuri Pasha again formed a Cabinet, with Seyyid 
Omar Nadimi as Minister of the Interior; General Taha-el-Hashimi, 
Minister of Defence; Seyyid Sadiq Bassam, Economic Affairs; Seyyid 
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Rauf Bahrani, Finance; Seyyid Sami Showkat, Education; and Seyyid 
Amin Zaki, Communications. 

An official statement announced that three senior Army officers had 
been removed from the Active List for carrying out ‘‘certain acts in- 
consistent with their duty as Army officers’. They included the Chief 
of the General Staff and the O.C. First Division. 

It was generally believed that they had represented to the Regent 
that the Army would oppose the inclusion of General Nuri and General 
Taha-el-Hashimi in the Cabinet. 


ITALY 


Feb. 24.—A number of documents establishing commercial exchanges 
with Germany were signed in Rome by Senator Giannini and Dr. 
Clodius; also a convention dealing with frontier traffic, and one settling 
the value of the property of the people of the Alto Adige who were 
leaving for Germany. 

As to the last, the German valuation was 12 milliard lire, and the 
Italian, 5 milliard, and it was stated in Rome that agreement had been 
reached on a compromise estimate of 7 to 8 milliard (say £90 million 
and upwards). 

Feb. 25.—Mr. Sumner Welles and Mr. Myron Taylor arrived in Rome. 
Two Dutch military missions were reported to be in Italy negotiating 
for purchases of arms. 

Feb. 26.—Signor Mussolini received Mr. Sumner Welles, who had 
previously seen Count Ciano. Mr. Welles handed the Duce a signed 
message from President Roosevelt. 

Feb. 27.—Il Telegrafo, in a message from its London correspondent, 
stated that if Great Britain, refusing to accept agricultural produce for 
her coal, were to insist on being paid with productions of Italian heavy 
industry, that industry would find itself ‘‘under a damaging and danger- 
ous British control that cannot be accepted”’. 

On the other hand, German coal ought not to come under the block- 
ade because it was all mined by Italian miners and its carriage, all in 
Italian ships, was paid for by Italy. Its intrinsic value was thus less 
than 25 per cent and this should exempt it from confiscation. 

Italy, it declared, in her character of a non-belligerent, was not 
prepared to pass into any condition of dependence on Britain. It was 
hoped that the situation would be “immediately examined”’ by the 
British Government, and a disagreement, ‘‘inopportune at the present 
moment’, put an end to. 

Mr. Welles entertained the British and French Ambassadors to 
lunch and the German Ambassador to tea, and left Rome for Zurich. 
He told the press that he.had made no proposals of any kind to Signor 
Mussolini, and quoted the statement made by President Roosevelt as to 
the purpose of his visit. He was very grateful for the courtesy shown 
him, and was finding the conversations very helpful. 

Feb. 29.—The Italia of Milan stated that ‘‘reliable news reaching 
us from German-occupied Poland forces us to ask ourselves, ‘Can there 
be any human feelings left in Germany to-day?’ Nothing but suppres- 
sion rules. People are deprived of every sacred and human right... . 
Their homes have been commandeered and their property confiscated. 
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. In hundreds of cases priests have been exiled and murdered... 
Human beings are transported like animals in cattle trucks. The soi] 
of Poland is red with blood.” 

The press published the names of 75 lawyers and 7 procurators of 
Rome who were struck off the national register of their professions as 
from March 1, in execution of the anti-Jewish laws. 

March 1.—The Blackshirt Militia, to the extent of 132 battalions 
was formally embodied in the divisional units of the Regular Army. 

March 2.—All men of the 1911-1914 classes were called up who, 
previously rejected, had subsequently been passed as fit for service, 
or who were formerly rejected owing to shortness in stature. 

It was also announced that all leave granted to troops was ended on 
March | in order that the units might “dedicate themselves completely 
to their war preparation’. 

March 3.—The Government handed to the British Embassy a Note 
protesting against the decision to stop German coal shipments. It 
stated that, in face of a decision “‘so extremely prejudicial to Italian 
interests’’ theGovernment must renew in the strongest terms the objec- 
tions and reservations already made concerning the principles adopted 
by Great Britain in the economic war, and the way in which they were 
applied to non-belligerents. 

The British measures in this sphere ‘‘appear to be, and are, contrary 
to the letter and spirit of international law, which establishes the rights 
of belligerents within well defined limits for the purpose of safeguarding 
the interests of third parties and the freedom of their legitimate 
commerce’. 

It criticized the ‘‘often vexatious’’ control exercised by Britain on 
neutral trade, the losses caused thereby, and the interception of mails, 
“a flagrant violation of postal secrecy which the 11th Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907 was supposed explicitly to guarantee”’. 

The coal supplies now to be detained were, it was emphasized, an 
absolute necessity to the life and work of the Italian people. The 
Government therefore renewed their objections, and further, they 
desired “‘to set forth the facts and data of the situation immediately to 
show the relative responsibility for any later developments arising 
from it’’. 


JAPAN 


Feb. 21.—The Japan int reported that the following peace terms 
were to be offered to China: (1) Japan to give full support to the new 
Central Government of Wang Ching-wei, recognize it, and sign a treaty, 
as soon as it showed it could unify the country. (2) The new Government 
to retain the Kuomintang Party administration and adopt Sun Yat- 
sen’s Three Principles, with safeguards against anti- Japanese and pro- 
Communist policies. (3) The new Government also to recognize thé 
North China Development Co. and the Centra! China Promotion Co.; 
also to unify the currency and establish a Central Bank, but not absorb 
the Federal Reserve Bank of North China. (4) The Japanese Govern- 
ment not to alter the currency exchange position, or interfere with the 
legal currency of the Chungking regime. 

Feb. 22.—The Diet passed unanimously the 1940-41 Budget of 
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(0,300 million yen (£600,800,000) with resolutions appended asking 
the Government to prevent inflation, to adopt a practical price policy, 
and ‘‘to eradicate the evils of bureaucratic dogmatism and self-com- 
jlacency ’. 

; Feb. 29.—The 9 Germans whom the British Government had agreed 
to release in settlement of the Asama Maru incident were handed over 
in Tokyo to the Japanese authorities. 

March 4.—The Foreign Office announced that the Government 
wished to improve relations with France, and would be prepared to 
open conversations in Paris and Tokyo. (The temporary trade agree- 
ment concluded a year earlier had been allowed to expire by the French 
Government.) 


LATVIA 
Feb. 24.—The term of military service for conscripts was raised from 
12 to 18 months. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
March 1.—The Secretariat received from the Finnish permanent 
delegate a Note describing the Russian methods of war in Finland. 


MALAY STATES 

Feb. 20.—The Federal Council passed unanimously the resolution 
approving the gift of £1 million to the British Government towards 
war expenditure. 


MEXICO 

March 1.—The Government announced that the petroleum industry 
was to be completely reorganized, to increase their control, imposing 
rigid restrictions on labour. It was understood that 2,500 workers 
would be dismissed. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Feb, 22.—The discovery was announced of a widespread espionage 
plot, and the arrest on Feb. 20 of 6 persons in North Holland and 
Groningen, near the German frontier. 

Feb. 23.—The captain of the Tara, sunk on Feb. 21, informed the 
owners that she had been torpedoed without warning off Cape Finis- 
terre while bringing grain from South America for the Dutch Govern- 
ment. It was only by good fortune that the crew were saved. 

The Nieuwer Rotterdamsche Courant declared that ‘‘This is a monstrous 
deed against the crew, against the whole Dutch people. After the 
sinking of the Burgerdijk one can see this is a new attack on the right 
to live of Holland—the beginning of a fresh attempt to starve Holland’. 

Het Volk described the Germans’ sea-warfare as the absolute negation 
of human rights. Such warfare could only be explained as the manifes- 
tation of a Government which had desperation as its guide. 

Feb. 25.—A German bomber appeared over Dutch territory and 
Was engaged by a Dutch fighter ‘plane and chased away. The German 
‘red and hit the Dutch machine three times. 
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The Government made strong representations in Berlin against the 
violation of Dutch territory. 

Feb. 28.—The Government 4 per cent loan of 300 million florins was 
oversubscribed by 35 million odd. 

The Amsterdam anti-aircraft guns were in action in the night against 
foreign aeroplanes and fired 44 rounds, one of which damaged a house. 
It was stated there that flights of foreign aircraft over Holland at 
night were becoming more frequent. 

Feb. 29.—The Government decided to restrict the sending of parcels 
of food to Germany to quantities representing genuine personal gifts 
from Dutch citizens to friends in Germany, and as from March 1 no 
parcel was to weigh more than 3 kilos (6} Ibs.). Post Offices were given 
orders to accept Liebesgaben only from private persons and consigned 
to private persons in Germany. 

The German Legation issued a statement through its Press Depart- 
ment warning neutrals that by accepting the Navicert system they made 
themselves suspect to Germany, and announcing that the official view 
was as follows: (1) A neutral Power that accepted the system sub- 
mitted itself to the enemy’s rules of blockade. (2) A neutral Power that 
asked for Navicerts to cover conditional contraband goods thereby 
recognized the British blockade measures, which were contrary to 
international law. (3) Germany had no security that ships sailing with 
Navicerts would not unload in an enemy port. (4) The system favoured 
a large-scale British economic net of espionage. British Consuls wer 
informed about many business secrets which could be detrimental to 
German and neutral trade even after the war. (5) By accepting the 
system the neutrals did not obtain an alibi in the eyes of Germany 
On the contrary, they made themselves suspect to a high degree. 

March 1.—It was learnt that two men, one a German, recently 
arrested, had been broadcasting weather reports for the information 
of German airmen from a secret wireless transmitter near Rotterdam 

March 4.—Six Italian ships loaded with German coal left Rotter- 
dam for Italy. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Feb. 23.—The cruiser Achilles was welcomed at Auckland and the 
officers and men entertained by the city. 


NORWAY 


Feb. 20.—Prof. Koht, commenting on Mr. Chamberlain’s statement, 
said that Norway had not yielded to pressure on any side, and in this, 
as in all other cases, the Government had striven only to comply wit! 
international law. Further, the Alimark must be regarded as an 
auxiliary ship of the German Navy and, as such, she had the right to 
refuse a search. 

He also dealt in detail with the question of passage in territorial 
waters. (See Special Note.) 

The Oslo Dagbladet, recalling that Norway in the last war revised 
the regulations forbidding belligerent submarines from entering 
territorial waters, reminded its readers that the Dutch rules were 
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different, and suggested that’ Norway might take an example from 
them. (The Dutch interned all belligerent ships entering their waters.) 

The Stavanger Aftonbladet said that wartime experiences should 
have told those responsible for foreign policy that the Norwegian 
regulations were ripe for revision. “‘It is grotesque,” it went on, 
“that foreign submarines, which have sunk our ships, killing our 
people, should get the protection of the Navy in our waters.” The 
Netherlands interned all such ships touching Dutch waters. 

Feb. 22.—Figures collected of the losses at sea since the war began 
showed that 49 Norwegian ships had been sunk, and 327 lives lost. 

A trade agreement with Germany was signed in Oslo. A special 
protocol provided for clearing arrangements. 

Feb. 23.—A judicial enquiry into the Altmark affair was held at Joes- 
sing Fjord, and was attended by the British and German Consuls from 
Stavanger. It was held tm camera. 

The Government organ Arbetterbladet attacked Germany in a leading 
article in which it said the sinking of Norwegian ships put the Alimark 
affair in the shade. All neutral countries should join in common 
action to defend themselves. 

Feb. 24.—The Foreign Minister stated that no reply had been 
received from the German Government to any of the Notes addressed 
to it on the sinking of Norwegian ships. 

Communication to British Government regarding the Altmark 
incident. (See Special Note.) 

Feb. 25.—Official statement by the Government announcing proposal 
made to British Government for arbitration. (See Special Note.) 

The Tidens Tegn, urging the necessity of a joint Northern protest 
against German sea warfare, said that in 4 months Norway had lost 
51 ships and 357 seamen, and the whole of this loss had been caused 
by German mines and torpedoes. Ships had been torpedoed without 
warning, and defenceless men fired upon. It went on: 

“Tt is useless for the Germans to assert that this is British propaganda 
and that Germany does not act like that; not one Norwegian believes 
these German assertions. They run contrary to sworn statements by 
Norwegian seamen .. .”’ 

Feb. 29.—The President of the Storting asked in the House what 
the Government were doing about the losses at sea, stating that 350 
sailors had perished in 50 Norwegian ships, and others in foreign ships. 
On Feb. 8 a protest had been lodged in Berlin regarding the Tempo, 
Sonja, and Enid, in which cases there had been breaches of the regula- 
tions of the London Protocol of March, 1936, signed by Germany. 

On Feb. 15 the Steinstad was sunk, while sailing between neutral 
countries. 

The Foreign Minister said they had evidence that 9 ships had been 
sunk by U-boats or in other ways by Germans. Of the other 33 they 
knew that most of them were mined, but some were believed to have 
been torpedoed. Of all those mined, only 2 were sunk in notified 
minefields. The question of making a joint remonstrance to the 
belligerents on this illegal mine warfare had been discussed with 
Sweden and Denmark several times, but without result; at Copenhagen 
the three Ministers had agreed that they should make separate demands 
to the belligerents not to lay minefields contrary to international law. 
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As to torpedoing, “I must at once record”, he said, “that all ship; 
that we know to have been sunk by such means have been sunk by 
German U-boats or bombers. Some of these ships are known wit) 
certainty to have been sunk in defiance of international law, ang 
contrary to international agreements’’, and he gave details of 5 cases 

It was time they took up the whole question, and they would protest 
in Berlin “‘in the very near future’, and in this case all the Norther 
Governments would support each other. 

As to the German declarations that the way to avoid sinkings was ty 
stop sailings to England, ‘‘it would be an unneutral act’’, he said, “jf 
the Government were to forbid our ships to sail to Great Britain, 
Furthermore, it is of vital importance that Norway should maintain 
her trade with Britain. We cannot abandon our shipping, which is the 
principal trade of our country’”’. 

Finally, the fact that the British forced their ships to enter control 
ports did not entitle Germany to sink them; “‘we claim free traffic for 
legal neutral trade’’. 


PALESTINE 

Feb.28.—Publication of letter to the League Secretariat from the 
British Government on the subject of the Land Transfers Regulations. 
Issue of statement by the London Executive of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. (See Great Britain.) 

Arrival in France of mixed contingent of Arab and Jewish volunteers 
(See France.) 


PANAMA 

Feb. 28.—President Roosevelt inspected the Panama Canal and 
afterwards told the press that more aeroplanes and guns were needed 
immediately for the long-range defence of this vital link between the 
two sea frontiers of the United States. He added that only half the 
number recommended by the Joint Board of the Army and Navy had 
so far been supplied. 

He said that air scouting operations in defence of the area should 
extend, if necessary, through Central America and as far south as 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela, and added a reminder that its 
defence was of vital interest to Latin America as a whole, as well as t 
the U.S.A. and Panama. 

The President of Panama agreed, and declared that Latin America 
“must co-operate with the United States’. 


POLAND 

Feb. 21.—Reports from Danish sources stated that Géring had 
issued a decree that all agricultural land and all goods not owned by 
Germans on Sept. 1, 1939, should be taken over by the Reich. A Reic! 
Commissioner was established in the Eastern Provinces to superintené 
the introduction of German culture. He was given power to confiscat 
land and property. 

Feb. 23.—Reports from Rumanian sources stated that a plot against 
the regime in Galicia had been discovered at Lwow, and that large 
quantities of anti-Soviet leaflets had been seized in the homes 0 
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Ukrainian intellectuals and Greco-Catholic clergy there and at Stanis- 
lau and Kolomea. 

Feb. 26.—The Government transmitted to the British Government a 
Note protesting against a recent German law increasing the number of 
Reichstag Deputies in proportion to the increase of population caused 
by the incorporation of Polish territory. It described it as a violation 
of international law. 

It was reported, from Polish sources, that a census of the population 
in Pomerania and Poznan had shown that despite deportations, 
terrorism, and the influx of Germans from the Baltic States, 76 per 
cent of the people of Bromberg and 75 per cent of those of Poznan had 
entered themselves as Poles. 

At Lodz a ghetto was reported to have been organized for all the 
Jewish inhabitants, including those who were foreign citizens. 

Feb. 29.—Reports from Rumanian sources stated that there was a 
serious scarcity of food in the Russian-occupied area, and that hundreds ° 
of people were dying daily from want and exposure. The Soviet 
military authorities had seized large quantities of foodstuffs and sent 
them to Russia. 

It was also reported that the American Red Cross relief organization 
had not been allowed into Russian-occupied Poland. 

In German-occupied Poland, according to reports from Dutch sources, 
the removal of the Jewish population of Germany to the “‘reserve”’ 
being created in the Lublin district had begun from the Baltic centres 
of Danzig, Stettin, Rostock, and Liibeck. The deportees were allowed 
to take only portable property, and were deprived of their German 
citizenship on leaving. 

The Government (in Paris) received information of mass deportations 
of women and girls to Germany; also of the outlawry of the Jews in 
Poland. 


RUMANIA 

Feb, 20.—A Royal decree forbad the dissemination by hand, mail, or 
any other method of any kind of handwritten, typewritten, or printed 
publication before it had been approved by the censor. Publications 
were also to be censored before printing. 

The Prime Minister stated that the law was directed against a 
dozen people at most. 

Feb. 23.—The Minister of Finance in Sofia and conclusion of trade 
agreement with Bulgaria. (See Bulgaria.) 

Feb. 26.—The Government announced that railway freights on 
exports, including oil, consigned to Germany were to be raised from 
12 to 40 per cent. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Feb. 22.—Elections were held for the Legislative Assembly in South- 
West Africa, and the United Party won 10 seats and the Nationalists 
the other 2. (The United Party was supported by electors who, in the 
Union, belonged to the Nationalist Party but who, in South-West 
Africa, co-operated with the supporters of General Smuts owing to 
the Nazi threat.) 
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The Nationalists were supported in all constituencies by the Germans, 
who voted according to orders. 

Feb. 28.—The Finance Minister introduced the first war Budget in 
Parliament. Expenditure for 1940-41 was estimated at £57,255,000, or 
£2,353,000 more than revenue, and there would be a surplus of £350,000 
in the current year (ending March 31). 

To meet the deficit he was taking {2 million from the Loan Account, 
withdrawing the existing 30 per cent rebate on income tax, and 
increasing the duty on certain luxuries such as perfumery, gramophones, 
and cars costing over £400. 

He estimated that {14 million would be needed for defence in the 
coming year. 

March 4.—It was announced that the Government, in response to the 
League appeal, had decided to place £50,000 at the disposal of Finland 
for purchases in South Africa. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Feb. 23.—It was announced that a Department of State for Air was 
to be created. 


SPAIN 

Feb. 26.—The Cabinet approved a law for the suppression of Free- 
masonry, which the press described as an organization alleged to be 
responsible for all the ills of the country. 

Feb. 27.—The Italian Institute in Madrid was opened by the Presi- 
dent of the Italian Royal Academy, who was on an official visit to 
Spain. Several Spanish Ministers were present. 


SWEDEN 

Feb. 21.—The Foreign Minister stated in the Riksdag that since 
the war began 32 Swedish steamers had been sunk and 15 were missing. 
Seven were certainly sunk by German U-boats. Only 7, up to Feb. 14, 
were bound for Great Britain and, of the 7 sunk by U-boats, 3 were on 
their way between neutral ports. 

It had been hoped that the 1936 London Protocol regarding sub- 
marine warfare would be respected, but ships had been torpedoed 
without warning, though they had not refused to stop nor offered 
resistance to examination. 

Germany’s case was that neutral ships could not claim that she 
should follow the rules of the prize law, but must count on immediate 
armed attack if they sailed in Allied convoys or inside the so-called 
war area close to enemy coasts. Her advice to neutrals was to prohibit 
their ships from plying in certain particularly dangerous waters, as 
did the U.S.A. 

But for Sweden this would mean giving up rer trade with Britain 
and France and largely to interrupt that with neutrals. 

Hr. Gunther then referred to the ‘method of denouncing as un- 
neutral statements of mere fact about illegal sinkings or criticisms 
levelled at the Powers whose forces carried out the sinking’, and said 
that when Swedish ships were sunk and lives lost in the circumstances 
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he had mentioned, and “‘when such acts produce a reaction in this 
country in the form of Government measures and public indignation 
expressed in the press, this is by no means the expression of an un- 
neutral attitude. It is rather the absence of such reactions which would 
deserve that name’’. 

In the First Chamber all the Party leaders expressed the confidence 
of their groups in the Government’s policy regarding Finland. 

The Prime Minister stated that the excitement caused by his state- 
ment of Feb. 16 must have been due to a misunderstanding. There had 
been no formal request for help from the Finnish Foreign Minister, 
who had merely emphasized in conversation Finland’s desire for military 
aid, and had been referred to the Swedish statement of Jan. 17. The 
limits of Swedish aid were set by the goal of keeping neutral in the war 
between the Great Powers. 

At the request of the Finns nothing had been published about the 
conversation, but he had informed his colleagues of it. Only when a 
newspaper indiscretion represented the reply to M. Tanner as some 
kind of a turning point had he thought it better to issue the state- 
ment. 

As to their feelings towards Finland, he said he would have thought 
the whole nation was well-informed about the positive attitude of the 
Government and its actively manifested will to help Finland. “We 
intend to pursue that policy,’ he declared. 

Pajala, 5 miles west of the Tornea River, was bombed by a squadron 
of 7 aircraft, believed to be Russian. There were no casualties, though 
some 30 bombs and 100 incendiary bombs were dropped. 

Feb. 23.—The Foreign Office stated that investigations had proved 
that the aircraft over Pajala were Russian. 

Feb. 25.—The Riksdag passed legislation introducing currency 
control as from the next day. (Since Sept. 1 the total of gold and 
currency reserves had fallen from over 2 milliard kronor to 1,419 
million on Feb. 23.) 

The press expressed much indignation at the Russian denial of the 
bombing of Pajala, insisting that Sweden could not be content with the 
answer given, which was delivered orally directly the protest was 
received without any investigation of the matter. 

Feb. 26.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Borlange, said that during 
the Moscow discussions between Russia and Finland Sweden had made 
representations in Moscow so as to make clear Swedish interests in an 
arrangement which left Finland’s liberty and independence unviolated 
and maintained her opportunities of contributing to Northern co- 
operation. 

Soundings within the Riksdag showed that it would be impossible 
to achieve unity over a policy of Swedish military intervention in 
Finland, but that every help otherwise possible should be given. At 
that time there were no differences of opinion in that matter, though 
there were differences as to the Aaland Isles. 

There was no real alternative to their present policy except military 
intervention. There was no opposition to everything possible being 
done and, as a matter of fact, the extent of Swedish help was increasing 
daily. Sweden, he went on, must reckon on the possibility of being 
forced to use arms to defend her vital interests, liberty, and indepen- 
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dence. If this necessity arose she would not hesitate, but she had the 
right and duty to use all honourable means to avoid it. 

March 1.—The Soctal-Demokraten, referring to the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister’s speech, said Germany could not possibly strengthen 
her position in the war by committing incessant crimes against civili- 
zation, but asked “‘are the present rulers of Germany really just as 
blind as were the advisers of the Emperor 25 years ago?” 


SWITZERLAND 

March 1.—M. Pilet-Golaz was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in succession to M. Motta (who died in January). 

March 3.—Many thousand citizen-soldiers were recalled from leave 
during the week-end. 

March 4.—Mr. Welles arrived at Lausanne from Germany. 


TURKEY 

Feb. 21.—It was announced that a special committee of the Cabinet 
had been formed on Feb. 19 to supervise the application of the new 
Economic Emergency (National Defence) Law which gave the Govern- 
ment power to requisition mines and industries, regulate foreign trade, 
prevent profiteering, and take all measures for the national security. 

The Yeni Sabah stated that ‘Turkey will march immediately if any 
Balkan country is attacked”’. It also said that ‘‘if Germany attacks the 
Balkans she will have to face us on the side of the Allies. Such an 
aggression would menace us directly. Our nation will not wait with 
arms crossed while the Balkans are crushed”’. 

Reports reached the country that a battalion of Russian troops had 
crossed the Caucasus frontier and declined to withdraw. They had been 
disarmed by the Turks, who invited the Soviet authorities to send a 
detachment to recover the arms, and meanwhile interned the men, who 
appeared to be deserters. 

One report stated that a cavalry detachment came to take delivery 
of the arms, but, once on Turkish soil, declined to leave. 

Feb. 24.—The official News Agency issued a denial of Moscow reports 
that Turkey had mobilized 500,000 men, of whom 350,000 were sent to 
the Soviet frontier. It also described as inaccurate the reports of the 
desertion of a Red Army battalion. 

Feb. 29.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that considera- 
tions of national economy and defence had led the Government to take 
certain steps, after long deliberation in Parliament. 

The emergency law was not preparatory to mobilization, and it was 
entirely incorrect to interpret its application as an indication that 
Turkey was on the point of going to war. If ever the Government 
decided to mobilize or go to war it would only be on a decision of the 
Kamutay. 

He went on to assure the country that there aad been no change in 
Turco-Soviet relations in the past 6 months, and ‘“‘we have no-intention 
of attacking the Soviet, nor does anyone wish us to do so. ' We have 
no reason to suppose, moreover, that the Soviet has at present any 
aggressive intentions towards us. There is nothing secret in our policy, 
and our engagements are clear and definite’’: 
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Referring to the Budget he said revenue had dropped by nearly 
(T40 million (say £8 million) while expenditure had risen owing to the 
needs of national defence and the repair of earthquake damage. The 
credits for defence had had to be increased to £T150 million, and to 
balance the Budget additional taxes would be temporarily required. 

As a result of spending this sum, however, Turkey was now ready 
for anything. She had been preparing intensively for the past year, 
and, “I am speaking to you’’, he said, “‘on the last day of our pre- 
yarations . 
| March 2.—The Minister of Finance stated that for the year beginning 
June 1 the estimated expenditure was £1262 million (£52 million odd). 
It would be necessary to find an additional £T28 million to make up 
for reduced revenue caused by war conditions, and this would be 
obtained from taxation. 

An extraordinary expenditure of £T100 million for defence, railways, 
and roads would be met by loans from the Central Bank against the 
{15 million in gold received from Britain and France. 

March 3.—A contract was signed with a British firm for the erection 
of a power station at Chatalazi, to supply the coalfields and projected 
port at Zonguldak. The contract was worth £1,500,000. 


U.S.A. 


Feb, 22.—Mr. Hoover’s Finnish Relief Fund for civilian relief reached 
a total of nearly $2 million, including $100,000 from Mr. John Rocke- 
feller. 

The Fund decided to forward moneys for any purpose indicated by 
the donors, including war supplies. . 

The Fighting Fund for Finland handed to the Finnish Legation 
$300,000, the result of one week’s collection. 

Feb, 24.—It was stated in New York that the British and French 
Purchasing Commissions had decided to order in the United States all 
the aircraft manufacturers would agree to turn out for them after 
meeting the needs of the U.S. Government and of commercial aviation. 

The total expenditure was reported to be some $1,000 million. 

Feb. 25.—Pan-American Airways announced that their trans- 
Atlantic Clippers would not stop at Bermuda on the eastward flights, 
but go direct to the Azores, saving about 5 hours. 

Feb. 26.—The House of Representatives passed the Bill extending 
for 3 years the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, by 216 votes to 168. 

Feb. 27.—Reports were current in New York that Finland had 
ordered $5 million worth of rifle ammunition, shells, and anti-aircraft 
and machine guns from various firms. 

Figures published in Washington showed that American aircraft 
works had delivered over 1,100 warplanes to Britain and France, and 
that orders for 4,000 had been placed by the two Governments, with 
negotiations in progress for 8,000 more. 

Feb. 28.—President Roosevelt’s inspection of the Panama Canal 
and statement to the press. (See Panama.) 

Feb. 29.—The Senate passed the Bill increasing the capital of the 
Export-Import Bank by $100 million, and empowering it to make 
advances up to $20 million to any country. 
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Mr. Hoover, testifying before the House Foreign Affairs Committe, 
on the subject of Polish relief, said that 7 million people would be jy 
danger of starvation in the spring unless foodstuffs worth some $5 
million were furnished. He suggested that the American share might 
be between $12} and $25 million. 

March 1.—The Federal Loan Administrator announced to-day that 
the Export-Import Bank had allocated $20 million for an additiona| 
loan to Finland and had made loans of $15 million to Sweden ang 
$10 million to Norway. 

The proceeds of the loans had to be spent in the United States only 
and not for the purchase of war supplies. ; 

March 2.—Withholding of Navicerts from U.S. exporters for ship. 
ments of lubricating oil to Holland, Belgium, and Denmark. (Sy 
Great Britain.) 

President Roosevelt signed the Bill authorizing the increase in the 
capital of the Export-Import Bank. 

He told the press that work had already begun on improving the 
defences of the Panama Canal, and urged the value and importance of 
this, reminding his audience that 21 American Republics were in agree- 
ment on their joint interest in the defence of the Zone. 

March 3.—The New York Times, referring to Ribbentrop’s reported 
complaint to Mr. Welles about Britain’s “economic stranglehold on the 
world”, said, ‘‘If Ribbentrop means that in normal peace times Britain is 
hogging the good things of this earth, to the detriment of other nations, 
he is talking nonsense. In peace time British reserves are available to 
the merchants of every nation at precisely the same prices as are paid 
by the British merchants themselves.”’ 

March 4.—Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin, of the British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare, and Prof. Rist, of the French Ministry of Blockade, arrived 
in New York and left for Washington. 

The press published reports of conditions of peace alleged to hav 
been outlined by Hitler and von Ribbentrop in their conversations 
with Mr. Welles. They included the acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine 
in Central Europe and the Balkans for Germany, surrender of British 
sea power, and dismantling of such bases as Gibraltar and Singapore, 
and the return of the German colonies. 

The New York Times pointed out that these were not peace terms, 
but war cries, and remarked how reasonable it must have seemed to 
Germans to cite the Monroe Doctrine. This Doctrine, it said, ‘‘pre- 
sumably gives us the right to occupy Argentina and Brazil, to shoot 
their leading citizens, close their universities, conscript their labour, 
uproot thousands of women and children from their homes, and impose 
our ideas upon Latin America at the point of the bayonet’’. 

The Washington Post, referring to Hitler’s alleged terms said, ‘‘It is 
time to recognize that Germany is dangerous to the United States as 
well as to Britain and France, because the majority of Germans revere 
Hitler and are eager to back him to the end’. 

Mr. Welles’ peace-feeler mission had failed, but he had learned much, 
already he had learned that ‘“‘the Nazis contemplate a settlement whici 
will eliminate Britain and France, thereby bringing Germany and 
America face to face’’. 
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U.S.S.R. 

Feb. 20.—The last batch of 35,000 Russians who were being trans- 
ferred from the German “‘Government-General”’ in Poland arrived in 
Russia. (The rest, numbering over 450,000, had refused to leave.) 

Feb. 23.—The Moscow wireless denied “‘the Stockholm report of a 
British news agency” that Russian aircraft had dropped bombs on 
Pajala on Feb. 21. No Russian ‘planes had passed over Swedish 
territory. 

The Seiane news bulletins included attacks on Turkey. 

Pravda, in a eulogy of the Army on its 22nd anniversary, declared 
that it had driven Polish troops out of the West Ukraine and White 
Russia by “‘rush attack’’, and was now inflicting a “‘proper rebuff on 
the White Finn gangsters instigated by the Anglo-French imperialist 
warmongers, whose plans have once more failed’. 

Feb. 24.—The Moscow wireless broadcast a denial of reports that the 
Soviet Union had made demands on Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania for 
the cession of more naval bases and increases in the garrisons in the 
ceded bases. 

Turkish denial of reports that Turkey had mobilized 500,000 men. 
(See Turkey.) 

Feb. 25.—Komsomolska Pravda, repeating the charge that the Finns 
had been incited by the capitalist Powers to attack the U.S.S.R., 
declared that by the victory of Kuusinen the Soviet Union would 
protect its peace. “Let the bourgeoisie fortify themselves behind the 
Maginot-Mannerheim lines,”’ it went on; “‘in addition to our technical 
weapons we have our own line, that of Lenin and Stalin, on which we 
shall stand firmly, and which will lead us to the victory of Communism 
all over the world.” 

Feb. 29.—The Moscow wireless announced that M. Potemkin had 
been relieved of his post as Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
and would be appointed Commissar for Education. 

March 4.—The Moscow wireless broadcast a Red Army statement 
declaring that the Soviet Air Force had machine-gunned Finnish troops, 
fortifications, and airports, but no civilian population. If also denied 
allegations of the use of poison gas and of illegal methods of naval 
warfare, and continued: “all these malicious inventions will not be 
able to postpone the approaching end of the adventure of the Finnish 
ringleaders against Russia. Nor will the tactics of the Finnish officers 
help who, before being forced to surrender military positions on the 
Karelian isthmus, bind Finnish soldiers to the wall and shoot them 


_ for not wanting to continue the fight for a hopeless cause’. 


_ VATICAN CITY 


Feb. 26.—The Osservatore Romano, referring to Mr. Welles’s visit to 
Europe, said it could not be considered as being in any way academic, 


» as that would be contrary to the trend of American policy, and 


“neither can Europe now nourish itself on things academic’. The 
moment had been well chosen for an inquest on the European situation, 


| since the winter deadlock would probably soon end, and “‘it may be 
that the first chapter of the conflict is about to close”’. 


Feb. 27.—The Pope received Mr. Myron Taylor in audience. The 
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Envoy handed him a personal letter from President Roosevelt, who 
said he was happy to feel that Mr. Taylor would be “‘the channel] of 
communication for any views you and I may wish to Bn a In the 
interest of concord among the peoples of the world. 

The Osservatore Romano remarked with disapproval on the absence 
of any reference to solidarity—even moral—with Finland in the 
statement by the three Scandinavian Foreign Ministers, and as to the 
rights of neutrals, said, ‘“To defend oneself it is not necessary to have 
recourse to warlike methods. Scandinavians are the suppliers to the 
belligerents of essential raw materials. They therefore dispose of ay 
economic weapon to impose respect for the lives of their seamen”. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Gestapo centre at Celje, Slovenia, and that 10 Germans of Yugoslay 
nationality had been arrested there. They were alleged to have been in 
possession of false dollar notes and to have admitted that their aims 
were to observe the activities of German citizens in Yugoslavia and to 
gather political and military information. 

The Minister of Commerce in Sofia and conclusion of trade agree- 
ments. (See Bulgaria.) 

Feb. 28.—It was announced that a group of Croat extremists had 
been arrested at Zagreb in connexion with a series of bomb explosions 
there during the previous week-end. They included Dr. Budak, 
director of the Hrvatski Narod, and Dr. Butsch, a leader of anti- 
Slav racialists, who maintained that Croats were not Slavs. 

The arrest of 9 more Germans in Lubljana was announced and of |() 
in the provinces. 

March 1.—An official of the German Propaganda Ministry arrived 
in Belgrade. 

The Minister of Commerce left for Leipzig, to attend the Fair. 
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